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FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1868. 



giimattnatntnts bj \\t tontil. 



Artisans' Reports on the Paris Exhibition. 

The Reports of the Artisans selected by the 
Council to visit the Paris Exhibition are now 
ready, and may be had of the Society's piib- 
blishers, Messrs. Bell and Daldy, York-street, 
Covent-garden. One volume ; demy 8vo., 732 
pages, price 2s. 6d. in boards, or 3s. 6d. in cloth. 
The volume contains reports, by upwards of 
eighty artisans, upon the principal industries 
represented in the Exhibition, as well as special 
reports on the condition and habits of the French 
working classes. 

Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday evenings, at Eight o'Olock : — 

March 18. — "OnKailways and their Management." 
By Robert F. Faielie, Esq. On this evening the 
Marquis of Clanrigarde ■will preside. 

March 25. — "On Horse as an Article of Food." By 
A. S. BiCKNELL, Esq. On this evening Sir John 
LuBBOGK, Bart., F.R.S., will preside. 



Cantor Lectdres. 

The following is the syllabus of a course of 
four lectures " On Chloride of Sodium, or 
Common Salt, the Products obtained from it, 
and their Applications to Arts and Manufac- 
tures," to be delivered by Dr. F. Grace Calvert, 
P.R.S., as follows : — 

Lecture I. — Friday, March 13. 
Chloride of Sodium, or Common Salt, — Its 
extraction and composition. Sodium — Its manufacture 
and employment in the production of aluminium, mag- 
nesium, and gold. Chlorine — Its preparation and pro- 
perties, and especially its action on certain metals. 
Illustrations. 

Lecture II. — Friday, Margie 20. 
The Bleaghino Properties of Chlorine.— JJfeacA- 
ing Foioder, its manufacture and application to the 
bleaching of calico, linen, and paper pulp ; the manu- 
facture of chloroform, &c. Illustrations. 

Lecture III. — Friday, March 27. 
Chlorine and its Compounds with Oxyoen. — 
Chlorate of Fotasli — Its manufacture and remarkable 
pToperties. Sydroehloric acid, or spirit of salt —Its pro- 
duction ana applications in Arts and Manufactures, viz., 
galvanizing of iron, sal ammoniac, chloride of tin, &c. 
Illustrations. 

Lectubs IV. — Friday, April 3. 
The Conversion of Chloride op Sodium into 
Carbonate of Soda. — The decomposition of common 
salt into hydrochloric acid and sulphate of soda, Glauber's 
salt ; the transformation of this compound into soda ash, 
soda crystals, and bicarbonate of soda, Ballard's process ; 
and the important and recent discOTery of the utilisation 
of soda waste, &c. Illustrations. 



The lectures commence each evening at Eight 
o'clock, and are open to members, each of whom 
has the privilege of introducing two friends to 
each lecture. 

Examinations, 1868. 

Secretaries of Local Boards are informed that 
a " Form 2 " applying for 73 " Forms 4 " has 
been received without signature or name of Local 
Board inserted. It is thus impossible to ascertain 
from whence it came. The sender of the above 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary 
of the Society of Arts. 



Subscriptions. 

The Christmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 



~ • 

Fourteenth Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, March 11th, 1868; Williami 
Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Phillips, John, Epsom. 

Stewart, Captain the Hon. Eandolph, 85, Eaton-sq., S.W. 

The following candidates were balloted for, and 
duly elected members of the Society : — 

Lewis, Thomas Hayter, 9, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Holiest, W., Leigh-house, Farnham. 
Thomas, Wesley Henry, 6, Water-lane, E.C. 

The Paper read was — 

ON COURTS OF ARBITRATION AND THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CO OPERATION, AS MEANS OF 
URINGINQ INfO HARMONIOUS ACTION THE 
INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

By Thomas Beoqs, Esa. 

In this paper I propose to look at the antagonism 
which at present exists between capital and labour, and 
at some of its causes and results, and then to inquire 
whether means cannot be employed to bring the two 
interests into greater harmony. I must entreat the in- 
dulgence of my audience if I have to travel over much 
familiar ground in order to elucidate the propositions 
with which I shall conclude. 

A contemplation of the present condition of society 
would seem to favour the belief that there is a tendency 
in civilisation to increase the extremes of wealth and 
poverty — to elevate the few into opulence, to depress 
the many into indigence, and to widen the gulf that 
separates the two classes. The more than usually pro- 
longed commercial panic, from which I hope we are now 
emerging, has brought out in strong relief the dark 
features of our social system. We have immense capital 
lying idle, and therefore unproductive, and thousands of 
the industrious classes, who depend upon the employ- 
ment of that capital for subsistence, driven to the verge 
of destitution, and living upon public and private charity. 
Pauperism and crime are increasing, and in some dis- 
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tiicts the pauper class is increasing while the population 
is decreasing, both being effects of the same cause — the 
paralysis of the industry of the district. I will not 
trouble you with the statistical returns, but will simply 
call attention to one item of the account, one that is not 
shown by figures, and which escapes that attention which 
it deserves, that is, the rapidly increasing number of a 
class who live by precarious employments, and who 
follow unsettled and questionable pursuits. Many of 
these live in luxurious idleness, and some of them are 
persons of education and address. They prey upon the 
community, contrive to keep out of the meshes of the 
law, but are really the most dangerous of the dangerous 
classes. In all this there is muchmore than the money cost, 
there is the tendency to drag down ; while other causes 
from without are operating to precipitate into the same 
gulph those who are tottering on the brink. Con- 
temporaneous with this vice and misery, we are beset on 
all sides with plans for their relief, plans for treating the 
sick poor in workhouses, plans for making convict labour 
productive, plans for employing the able-bodied but 
destitute poor upon the waste lands, and many others. 
We are flooded also by applications for aid to various 
schemes of well-intentioned benevolence, from which it 
is dif&cult to withhold assistance, but which, like alms- 
giving, create as much poverty as they relieve. Is it 
not wise, then, to turn from these palliatives, and see 
whether we cannot stop the supplies to this large army 
of vagrants, paupers, and criminals, who must be fed' 
although they do nothing to produce — who live, indeed, 
upon the vitals of the state. If this suffering be the 
natural and legitimate consequence of a progresrive 
civilisation, then in obedience to an inevitable necessity, 
let us soften its severity in the best way we can ; but 
before we adopt that conclusion, let us diligently inquire 
whether these mighty evils are not in a great measure 
the fruits of our ignorance of the economic law which 
governs the production and distribution of wealth, and 
which is as unerring in its operation as the law of 
gravitation. If we pursue the inquiry without passion 
or prejudice, and by the same processes of induction 
that we follow in any other field of scientific investiga- 
tion, then we shall discover that these evils grow up 
from causes which it is in our power to remove. The 
laws of Providence are ever harmonious and beneficent, 
and it is something worse than folly to hold them 
responsible for the suffering that surrounds us. 

This will indicate the course I am about to pursue 
this evening. The evils arise from both moral and 
economical causes, but I cannot enter upon all the 
various ramifications of a question so large, but will 
confine myself to one, perhaps the most difBcult, and 
certainly the least inviting of the many — the most difficult 
because it is the one on which the greatest difference of 
opinion exists, even among educated men ; and not in- 
viting from the fact that I shall have to disagree with 
some for whose opinions, in other matters, I entertain 
the greatest respect. I refer to the discontent which, it 
is not too much to say, has become chronic among the 
workmen of England — the jealousy which prevails 
between the employer and employed — in a word, to 
the antagonism which exists between the capitalist and 
the labourer. The Eeport of the Royal Commission 
upon Trades Unions and Outrages has given a painful 
interest to the subject, and has probably done much to 
hasten the solution of a great social problem, but I prefer 
to dismiss from consideration the causes which led to 
the appointment of that Commission, and discuss the 
question as if no acts of violence had ever been com- 
mitted. I found nothing upon the evidence taken by 
the Commission. The indictment I prefer against 
trades unions is based upon the observation and expe- 
rience of many years. Should the indictment be sub- 
stantiated, then trades unions will only stand convicted 
of the same errors which have misled statesmen in aU 
ages up to the present time — errors which have some- 
tmies led to desolating wars, and, what has been equally 



productive of human misery, to nation contesting with 
nation in the markets of the world, not by fair, open, 
and honourable competition, but by hostile tariffs and 
protective duties. I condemn the system, but I wish to 
speak with the greatest possible respect of those who 
believe that it is founded upon expediency and justice. 

I object, then, that trades unions bring constraint in 
the place of that liberty which is just as essential to the 
development of the industrial resource^ of a people as 
political freedom is to their moral and intellectual pro- 
gress ; they limit the field of production, and fetter the 
hands of the producers ; they obstruct the free flow of 
capital, upon which labour is dependent, by rendering 
the profits of that capital uncertain and insecure ; they 
tend to reduce to the dull level of mediocrity the more 
skilful and energetic of their own members, and to op- • 
press those who from physical or mental deficiencies are 
not able to keep pace with the majority of their fellows. 
Under the plea of protection — protecting the interests of 
a certain trade or calling^iey perpetrate a wrong 
upon other trades or callings less powerful in numerical 
strength or funds than themselves, and by the means 
resorted to to promote their interests, verj' often destroy 
the trade of a neighbourhood and drive it away to other 
districts or other countries where it C£in enjoy greater 
freedom ; they waste the labour fund and press down to 
poverty and idtimately to pauperism thousands who are 
dependent upon it. We must no more expect that trade 
will flourish under restrictive systems of any kind than 
healthy vegetable or animal life can be maintained with 
a partial exclusion from light and air. 

This is a grave indictment, and ought not to be made 
but on the clearest evidence, but the history of the last 
half-century will justify every part of it. It applies to 
the peoples of all countries. In 1848, almost the first 
act of the workmen of Paris, while proclaiming the 
doctrine of " Fraternity" — " Liberty" — " Equality" — 
while attempting to carry out an " organisation of 
labour," and to establish " national workshops," was to 
call for the expulsion of the English workmen. Wherein 
does this differ in spirit or principle from the demands 
of several trades who are combined together for what is 
called mutual protection? What is all this but the 
triumph of the strong over the weak ? It is less a war 
of labour against capital than that of one class of 
labourers against another ; and nothing is written more 
plainly upon the annals of human progress than this '.^ 
that one class of men in a community cannot be perma- 
nently benefited by exclusive privileges or monopolies, 
by that which injures the community. What affects 
one class must ultimately affect all, and it may be taken 
for granted that the interests of the working classes in 
this or any other country arc bound up together. If 
one large section of them suffer, the welfare of all i» 
endangered. They can no more escape from the conse- 
quences of the poverty and suffering which afiSict their 
fellows than they can escape from the atmosphere which 
surrounds them. 

It is the character of evil to work out good, and the 
act of the workmen in Paris roused the indignation of 
the French economists, and wrung from them fervid 
protests against so tyrannical and suicidal a measure. 
For the first time in the history of political economy its 
expositions came forth clothed in a vivid and touching 
eloquence. The dry abstractions of a science became 
instinct with life. Thus the extravagancies of the com- 
munists and socialists of that time brought about a re- 
action, and inaugurated a new era in civilisation. I 
shall not be accused of exaggerating the importance of 
the movement then begun, when the results flowing 
from it are fully considered. Out of the discussion arose 
the proposition of courts of arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes between employers and the employed, and 
that still more important one, the formation of partner- 
ships of industry to effect a reconcilement between labour 
and capital. 

It will help us to understand the value of these two 
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propositions, both of which have made most satisfactory 
progress when carried out in action — if we look for a 
few minutes at the defence set up for trade combinations. 
The common plea is that workmen have a right to 
mutually agree upon the price at which they will sell 
their labour, if they do not coerce others. This ia a very 
ambiguous way of stating a case. A limitation is 
intimated, but is not defined ; and it would be better if 
those who use the argument would show us, by some 
example, to what limit the right may extend, and where 
it may stop. To my mind the statement amounts to 
this, that the men have a right to combine together —if 
they fulfil none of the purposes for which they enter into 
combination. It will be conceded at once that two men 
have a right to decide upon what terms they will sell their 
labour, but the moment they use the power that unity of 
purpose gives them to coerce a third, or in any way to 
prevent or disturb his free action, they are placing con- 
straint in the place of liberty. The purpose of a trades 
union, as I take it, is to induce all its members to come 
to some common agreement on certain matters which 
are considered for the good of the trade. It may be as 
to the amount of wages, the hours of labour, or the 
number of apprentices, but whatever may be the object 
sought, coercion, in some form or other, is essential to their 

Surpose, and inseparable ftom any line of action, whether 
efensive or aggressive, they may pursue to gain it. 
Let us keep in view the principle of liberty. From the 
time of Adam Smith to the present, all economists have 
accepted the axiom that a man ought to be left at liberty 
to produce that which he can produce best, and take it 
to the market where he can get the most for it. What- 
ever contravenes this right, whether it be in the 
shape of law, or custom, or combination among those 
who go to the same market, is vicious in principle, 
and must be injurious in practice. The most 
sacred right of a man, next to that of personal 
freedom, is that of being left at liberty to get the 
best price he can for the products of his slall and 
industry. The interests of the body politic demand that 
we should bring out all the energies of the individual 
man, but the union tends to annihilate that individuality 
and make him a mere unit in a large confederation of his 
fellows. It is little to the purpose to say that he becomes 
a member of that body by a voluntary act. What penalty 
has he to pay if he does "not join a trade society ? What 
freedom of action is left him either within or without 
the union ? Without, he is a marked man, encountering 
that opprobrium which is most offensive to an independent 
man's pride ; and if within, he must submit to the rules 
of the society, and often to the will of the dominant 
minds who are at the head. It is idle to say that the 
power exercised is moral power. Moral power, when 
employed by numbers, is merely the perspective of 
physical force. It is not much more to the purpose to 
say that the learned professions have similar combina- 
tions for similar purposes. This, if it be true, only shows 
that educated men fall into the same errors as the less 
instructed of their countrymen, and that it would be 
better if the scope of their preparatory studies were 
enlarged. They would be none the less fitted for a 
career of useful, honourable, and profitable employment, 
if they gave some time to the examination of those prin- 
ciples which, under the name of political philosophy, 
affect mankind in all their civil relations, and bind them 
together in communities. 

It is said that such organisations are necessary to de- 
fend the workmen from the selfishness and rapacity of 
employers, and that employers themselves combine. 
There can, perhaps, be little said in behalf of employers 
as a class. No doubt many of them are selfish, look 
only at their own interests, and are wanting in a due 
consideration for those who receive wages at their hands. 
It is probable that many of the differences _ which 
have arisen might have been adjusted by a conciliatory 
spirit on the part of employers. An indifference or ar- 
rogance of behaviour is often most strongly marked in 



those who have themselves risen from the ranks of la- 
bour. It must be remarked, however, that there is not 
the same tendency to combine for a common purpose. 
They are engaged in a fierce competition. There is 
much keen and unscrupulous dealing in all trades, no 
mutuality of interests is recognised, and there prevails a 
jealousy "of each other ; but, wherever combinations exist 
to interfere with the legitimate operation of the laws of 
supply and demand, they are equally objectionable 
whether on the part of employers or of employed. One 
may be made an excuse, but is certainly not a justifica- 
tion of the other. 

I am compelled to notice one or two other matters, 
because, in the discussion of this question, every ex- 
ploded fallacy of the last fifty years has been imported 
into it. We hear of the tyranny of capital, of ruiiious 
competition, of over production, and of over population, 
and that, therefore, combined action on the part of 
the working classes is absolutely essential to keep them 
from being wholly trodden down. It would require 
a separate paper upon each head to expose the fallacies 
lurking beneath, and then they would survive, for 
nothing is so long lived as a sophism that announces 
itself under a high-sounding phrase. I will only say a few 
words upon those which belong to my subject, and which 
will help to introduce the propositions I have to submit. 
It is assumed that capital is the enemy of labour — that 
there is an irreconcilable antagonism between them. Is 
that so ? There is no man so much interested in the 
accumulation of capital, and its perfect security, as the 
workman. His own little possessions form a part of the 
general capital of the community, and any social, or 
political, or commercial disturbance affects him in as 
great a degree as the member of any other class. 
Capital creates and keeps up the demand for employ- 
ment. It is his interest that the rights of property 
should be held sacred ; if he suffers it to be assailed he 
endangers his own. What is the condition of the 
people in those countries where capital is scarce, or its 
employment unsafe ? The sister kingdom is an example. 
The state of the people is one of wretchedness, and dis- 
content stalks abroad. There is abundant scope for the 
employment of capital, and with a steady demand for 
labour, that discontent would die out. The labourer is 
idle because there is not capital, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, there are impediments to its safe and pro- 
fitable investment. All history teaches the same lesson. 
Capital is the mainspring which keeps industry in. 
motion; surely, then, it cannot be in antagonism to the 
skUl and labour which keeps it fructifying from time to 
time. 

What is meant by ruinous competition ? Here, again, 
the man who lives by wages is more than any one else 
interested in having competition free and unfettered. 
By it the sober and industrious workman of the present 
day is able to obtain comforts, both in food, raiment, and 
lodging, that were the luxuries of the palace in the age 
of Elizabeth. The largest rise in wages to which he 
aspires would scarcely compensate him for a rise of ten 
per cent, in the price of all he consumes. It is his interest 
to have all articles of ordinary consumption at the lowest 
cost, but the wages paid form always an important iton 
in the cost of production. Is there any consistency in 
the workman expecting that his wages should remain at 
the same standard, while he desires that all articles he 
consumes should be regulated in their price by open 
competition ? 

What does the friend of the working classes desire 
to see, but that every one of them should be able to 
secure an abundance of all the necessaries and comforts 
of life, and enough to provide a fund to meet the exigen- 
cies of sickness, and the infirmities of age, and that he 
should have more leisure than the present hours of 
labour afford for rational recreation, or the pursuits of 
study. All men desire that the workman should have 
more leisure, and he would have more if he knew 
better how to employ it; but we desire to see this, 
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not for a few favoured and powerful trades, but for 
all. How is this to be brought about, but by en- 
couraging improvements in every way; by making 
the powers of nature, subordinate to man's skill and 
intelligence, perform the most irksome and toilsome 
parts of labour. Machinery and competition, under 
proper arrangements, are the friends of the workman ; 
the one aids his power of production, and the other brings 
the produce within his reach. 

One word as to the cry against political economy and 
its teachings, for every one who has a monopoly to 
defend, or a restrictive system to uphold, begins or ends 
his argument by a protest against political economy. 
They will persist in assuming it to be an ingenious 
theory, fabricated to favour particular interests, and it 
is in vain to assure them that it only aspires to expound 
the laws which govern the production, accumulation, 
and distribution of wealth. It is true that its teachers 
predicate what will be the result of certain laws and 
arrangements, but they are no more responsible for the 
sufferings which they foretel than is the meteorologist, 
who, after years of observation, is able to predict the 
storm, accountable for the devastation it creates. Men 
who have never given an hour to a consideration of the 
elements of the science hasten to condemn it, because 
its teachings do not quadrate with notions of their own, 
or fulfil the expectations of their experience. They 
forget that experience gathered without a sound theory 
to direct it is a false guide, and that theory without 
observation is equally liable to arrive at erroneous con- 
clusions. Political economists do not agree on some 
minor matters, but this no more detracts from the value of 
the science than the fact that astronomers are not agreed 
as to the distance of the earth from the sun invalidates 
the science of astronomy. The points of difference are 
mainly those of definition. It must be confessed that 
almost exclusive attention has been paid to the laws 
which govern the production and accumulation of wealth, 
and much too little to the laws which regulate its distri- 
bution. But political economy, in its sternest teachings, 
is free from the charge brought against it. Its doctrines 
favour no class. It shows that there is no antagonism 
between capital and labour, and that all legitimate in- 
terests are in harmony. If its principles be studied 
with patience and docility they wiU dissipate the un- 
easiness which is felt as to over-production and over- 
population. Political economy vindicates the ways of 
providence, shows that the table of nature is spread for 
all, and that if any are excluded it is in consequence of 
the arrangements of those who arrogantly presume to 
be wiser than what is written. There is enough for 
every living being, and no producers to spare ; and what 
we want is the abolition of all monopolies, restrictions, 
and imposts of every kind. We want perfect freedom of 
trade. 

I will now endeavour to illustrate this harmony of 
interests, and show what, in my judgment, is the cause 
of the ijresent antagonism between capital and labour. 

Suppose, for the purpose of illustration, we plant some 
dozen families upon a tract of rich and uncultivated land. 
They have skill in all the arts of husbandry, strength 
and willingness to labour, but they have neither im- 
plements, seeds, nor supplies of food ; in fact,, they have 
no capital. It is obvious that unless they can find wild 
roots, or wild fruits to subsist upon, they must die 
of hunger, and that with such sustenance in plenty they 
will be no richer or better at the end of the year than 
they were at the beginning. This shows how labour 
without capital is helpless. Bring to them a man who, 
as the result of his own saving, or that of others, possesses 
spades, barrows, and other utensils, a supply of seedsj 
and also of food, and the case is altogether altered-. He 
has neither knowledge nor skill, nor ability to labour, 
but he has what is better than all these under the cir- 
cumstances, he has capital. He offers to the others the 
use of his capital, and, as a matter of course, obtains as 
muclLas he can for that use. This is a perfectly legiti- 



mate transaction; both parties are gaining by tiie 
bargain. They both receive and render service, for 
which they receive and render satisfaction ; and looking 
at it under the light of ordinary commercial transactions, 
it is the interest of one party to give as little and the 
other to obtain as much in exchange as possible. Both 
are benefited, and in a few generations the wilderness is 
covered with fertile fields, ripening grain, and smiling 
villages. But as time goes on, and as wealth accumulates, 
and the community flourishes, we shall hear of the rights 
of labour, and the selfishness of capital, and of protection to 
certain interests. Why should this be when, as we have 
seen, they started from a point where union of interests 
was indispensable — when either would have perished 
without the assistance of the other. Does it not arise from 
a defect in the mode of exchange — a fundamental error in 
the method by which they render service and receive 
satisfaction ? Can a principle be introduced which would 
establish an identity of interest ? Now supposing the 
capitalist in this case, instead of going to the labourers with 
the view of making the best bargain he can, in its present 
sense, says this : Now, I have implements, seeds, and 
supplies of food, which in my hands are useless ; you 
have skill, knowledge, and willingness to employ your 
ability ; I wiU lend you. what I possess, but you shall 
give me a certain per centage of the profits you may 
gather at the time of harvest, and on this principle 
of co-operation we shall all be benefited, and all 
have the same interest in exercising strict care over 
our machinery, in economising our supplies, and 
in making the most of our opportunities. In this 
arrangement the individuality of each is maintained. 
There is nothing of communism in it, as it is quite 
compatible with the arrangement that each man should 
receive in proportion to what he contributes to the common 
stock. There is no arbitrary rule of equality which has 
the tendency to extinguish honourable ambition, laid 
down. This rough sketch indicates the principle of 
co-operation proposed as a solution of that great diffi.- 
culty which at present exists between labour and capital. 
There is a reciprocity of service and satisfaction, and 
there is liberty. Labour is elevated above its present 
position by being removed from the same category as the 
insensate things which skill and labour have produced. 
The distinction is an important one to keep in view. Is 
it right that the skill of the man whose steady eye and 
experienced hand guide the engine over its iron road 
should be held in the market as subject to the same rules 
as the machine which is obedient to his will ? Be it as 
it. may, the working classes will not be content to work 
for wages, nor will they be reconciled to it by the argu- 
ments usually employed. We may tell them, that ia 
exchange for what they contribute to society in the shape 
of service, each man receives every day 200 or even 600 
per cent, more than, if left to himself, he could produce 
in a lifetime ; we may tell them that the profits of large 
concerns, when divided among all employed in them, 
would be too small a reward for the increased responsi- 
bilities : but all this will fail to make them satisfied with 
things as they are. Under present arrangements there 
is no' chance of thoroughly reconciling the conflicting 
interests ; and it is certain that if we intend to keep the 
position we hold as a manufacturing people, we must 
secure a greater unity of purpose between the employers 
and employed. 

I submit that the principle of co-operation laid down, 
which is widely different from the schemes of Mr. Owen 
or Mr. Minton Morgan^ is worthy of grave consideration 
by all- classes. Gf course there are many objections, as 
there are to all experiments, but they are not of the same 
kind as those with which the ardent reformer has had to 
conflict in every stage of our social progress. It will 
be recollected that in our own lifetime we were wont to 
hear a good deal of the manufacturing and agricultural, 
as separate, distinct, and rival interests. This was tha 
result of laws which were made for the ostensible purpose-, 
of protecting, nativeindustry. The abolition/ of thacom 
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laws de^royed the rivalry of the two classes, and we 
'have lieard nothing sinoo of these two interests being 
opposed to each other. Aroi there no means by which a 
like harmony can be produced between the employer and 
the workman. If there be anything impossible or im- 
practicable in co-operation as a principle let us see what 
it is. Is there anything more than that fear of change 
which aifects the mass of mankind ? They do not see 
that we live in a world of change— nothing is to day 
what it was yesterday. And may not the principle I 
name be another step in civilisation, and lead to greater 
achievements than any hitherto made ? It may tend to 
prevent the accumulation of immense riches in the hands 
of a few ; but this would be no evil, while, at the same 
time, it would lead to a more equal distribution of wealth 
among those who produce it ; and this would be a decided 
good. 

■Practice generally precedes theory, and in this case 
it is certainly not behind it. If we take the trouble to 
inquire, we shall find the principle of co-operation ob- 
tains in many cases. Inventors, who are not them- 
•selves manufacturers, as a rule make arrangements which 
•give to them a royalty upon all the articles sold. This 
eeoures a permanent interest in the sale and improve- 
•ment of the invention. A large number of establish- 
ments are managed in departments, the head of each 
department receiving a certain per-centage upon the 
profits in addition to salary, and a number of agencies 
are conducted upon the same plan. There are some 
firms that adopt the principle of rewarding long and 
faithful services by giving an interest in the busi- 
ness. These partial efforts show that men are led 
to the principle of co-operation by interest if not 
by inclination ; but besides these, we have now the 
examples of many successful partnerships of industry. 
It is not my intention to give the history of these, a long 
list of which lies before me, but I assert there is a marked 
Bucoess in what has been attempted ; and I agree with 
•Mr. MiU that " they are the first step on the ladder lead- 
ing 'to the prosperity of the masses, the upper rounds of 
which will be reached by an energetic application of the 
principle by the working classes to production as well as 
consumption." I hope, however, that the movement 
will be rendered more steady, more safe, and more rapid, 
by employers giving to it the benefit of their experience 
and business knowledge. It is less necessary that I 
should burthen this paper with particulars, as there are 
many valuable works on the subject. I would recom- 
-mend the pamphlets published by Dr. John Watts, of 
Manchester. Mr. Mill, in the last edition of his " Political 
Economy," has added to his chapter on the " Future of 
.the Working Classes," many valuable facts and statistics 
"which I most earnestly recommend my hearers to consult. 
Those who have little time for inquiry and research, may 
iderive advantage from reading a lively article in All the 
Year Round for February 29th, " The Rochdale Twenty 
•Eight;" the -perusal of this article will, if I mistake not, 
^create a desire for further information. 

The idea has caught hold of the public mind, and a 
'fiiU discussion wiU ensue. We must be cautious alike 
'of the sanguine promoter of co-operative schemes, and 
;of those who point to impending disaster and ruin. 
-There 'wiU, of course, be mistakes made — ^this occurs in 
every enterprise of whatever kind — but mistakes tend to 
sober enthusiasm, and induce circumspection. The path 
of difficulty is often the path of safety, and we must not 
be deterred from following it because there is a lion 
in the way. It is scarcely possible that the working 
classes, if left to themselves, -without the aid or guidance 
of those who are more skilled in commercial pursuits, 
Tvonld commit graver errors than those made by the 
classes above them. We have had a recent and melan- 
choly instance of tiiis in the limited liability companies. 
The legislature passeda very justand necessary measure. 
It was -most inconvenient that, in a great trading com- 
munity, a few men should not be able to unite together 
to cairy out any undertaking, under the law of partner- 



ship as it once stood, without becoming responsible for 
■the imdertaking to the extent of every shilling they 
•possessed. The legislature passed an act which enabled 
a company to be formed, making every shareholder 
responsible to the extent only of the full amount of his 
shares. It required a proper registration of the articles of 
association, and of the names of the shareholders. The 
law did this, but it could not give men prudence ; nor could 
it give protection against dishonest or imprudent men. 
When it came into operation, an intense, it may be said 
an insane passion of speculation had set in. Advan- 
tage was taken of the new law to launch all kinds of 
reckless schemes, to float insolvent firms, and miser- 
able failures ensued. It is incredible with what alacrity 
men, who had saved a reasonable competency by patient 
industry, rushed into these hoUow undertakings. 
The bubble burst, and shattered thousands of bright 
homes, and has left an indelible disgrace upon our mer- 
cantile and trading classes. We shall profit by that 
bitter experience, and the Limited Liability Act — • 
susceptible, however, of some improvements — will 
become most valuable in carrying -out partnerships 
of industry. There arc no doubt impediments, and 
very serious ones, in the way, and it may not be 
applicable to aU trades and employments. Much will 
depend upon the spirit with which the educated 
classes of the country look upon the work. In this, 
as in all other great reforms, there is no royal road 
to success. The principle is capable of many forms xind 
adaptations, the idea being that of giving to the work- 
man an interest beyond the mere receipt of -n-ages in 
the establishment to which he belongs. 

It must not be expected that a change so important 
and so vital can be effected at once, nor will it be, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the growth of 
a single generation. Acts of legislation can do nothing 
to assist beyond removing obstructions out of the way. 
We may inquire whether during its development some- 
thing may not be done to adjust the differences which 
ever and anon arise between the employers and the em- 
ployed. Strikes and lock-outs are more worthy of the 
feudal ages than an age boasting its progress and en- 
lightenment. They are a species of civil war disgraceful 
to reasonable men. They waste individual means and 
the national resources, and create feelings of bitterness 
inimical to the best interests of mankind. 

Thisleads us to a consideration of the second branch of tho 
subject — that of courts of arbitration. Such courts have 
existed in France for many years, and are under the sanc- 
tion of the state. As a nation we are slow to learn from 
others, but at length the principle has taken root here, 
and our statesmen, as well as employers and workmen, 
are listening with eagerness to what can be said 
in relation to them. My aim is to stimulate inquiry 
and not satisfy it, and therefore I shall only take a 
few facts from- the many which present themselves. Mr. 
MundoUa, of Nottingham, to whom the nation owes a 
deep debt of gratitude for his exertions in conducting a 
great experiment, stated, in his lecture at St. James's 
Hall, that since the first formation of Courts of Concili- 
ation in France, that is, in ten years from 1830 to 1840, 
they had adjudicated upon 135,730 cases; of these, 
128,319 were amicably settled, 3,513 were withdrawn 
by consent, and 3,881 judgments had been pronounced 
against which only 155 appeals were made. The 
functions of the French Courts extend, as he informs us, 
to every question arising out of manufactures and trade, 
with the exception that they have nothing to do -with 
fixing or determining the rate of wages ; and Mr. Mun- 
della points out that this want of power is a defect in 
the system. Every sentence of that plain and practical 
address deserves careful study. He describes what has 
been done at Nottingham, a place where feuds had 
existed, in certain trades, for more than a century, and 
the satisfactory results which had followed the adoption, 
in one trade, of a resolution to submit aU disputes to arbi- 
tration. This experiment dated back only so far as 1860, 
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and I must refer you to his own account of it ; tut there 
is one case so pregnant with instruction, showing so 
forcibly what may he done, that I must quote it. This 
instance was given by Mr. Mundella in a speech made 
by him at Halifax. " Some men," he stated, " connected 
with one of the hand-frame branches came to their 
masters and said that trade had been bad for some years 
ipast, and their wages had been low, and it was time that 
some increase of wages should be given. The masters 
said, ' It ia very true that your wages have been low, 
and we should be very glad indeed if something coiJd be 
done to improve your position ; but you must remember 
that you are in competition with foreign nations, that 
the French and Saxons are engaged in the same work as 
yourselves, and that three parts of what you produce is 
for the foreign market, therefore it matters little to the 
foreigner who purchases them whether they are made in 
Saxony or Nottingham. He looks at the texture, quality, 
and price; we cannot, therefore, make the allowance 
which you require.' Now, iij the old days this perhaps 
'would have been followed by a contest or strike. But 
what happened in this case ? The matter was reasoned 
out. Two of the men were sent to France to look into 
the exact state of the case — to see what the workmen 
there could earn, what work they turned out, and with 
what result. Another man was sent to Saxony, to make 
a similar investigation. What was the result ? When 
they came back they said, ' We have looked into all 
these matters ; we have seen what the French and 
Saxons are doing, and we are perfectly satisfied that 
wages should stay as they are.' " Surely this was a 
rational method of reaching sound and satisfactory con- 
clusions. Supposing a board of arbitration had existed, 
to which the recent case of the shipbuilders on the 
Thames could have been referred, should we not have 
had a different and more satisfactory result ? There was 
evidently a disposition on the part of the men to make 
the most of circumstances, but the time for proper action 
was frittered away, as thoy were afraid of the rules and 
regulations of the trade, and they let the opportunity 
j>ass. Other instances will occur at once to those who have 
made any acquaintance with trade differences. Is there 
not, in the principle of arbitration, a promise of a better 
state of things f Mr. llundolla says, in simple but 
emphatic language, " he did not anticipate that all the 
masters, and all the workmen, would at once free them- 
selves from all the follies and aU the prejudices of the 
past, but was that a reason why they should not narrow 
as much as possible the area of strife ? Was it not 
evident that, as the area wa« diminished, the power of 
resisting the evil would increase ? He would ask, why 
should not masters and workmen mutually agree to let 
their contests cease, and let capital and labour shake 
hands ?" 

This is the language of sober wisdom, acquired by 
experience, and it will be well for all classes to pursue 
the inquiry. Besides the reasons given at the commence- 
ment of this paper, there are others supplying a strong 
motive to exertion in this direction. There is an 
immense power in combination. Dr. Watts gives a 
list of ten strikes which cost a million of money ; 
and we have known certain branches of trade driven 
away by them from a district, as ship-building from 
the LifiFey to the Clyde. A strike of the puddlers 
in Staffordshire closed many works that depended upon a 
supply of iron. _ We have had lately a strike for a short 
time of the engine drivers on one line of railway, but it 
was stopped by reasonable concessions on both sides. At 
one time it threatened to be a severe struggle, and it was 
.intimated to be possible, if that one was successful, that 
it would eventuate in a strike of all the engine drivers 
throughout the kingdom. There was, perhaps, no danger 
of this, but it will be seen that it is in the power of this 
class of men, under any real or supposed grievance, to 
put a stop to all the trafSc of the country. The mind 
can scarcely realize the extent of the inconvenience and 
loss which would ensue, but the passenger who had to pass 



into or out of London, or from one part of it to another, on 
the evening of the late cab strike, mil be able to form some 
conception of what a single day's suspension of traffic 
would effect, and howall classes and interests would suffer. 
Again, wo are told by competent judges that we are met, 
and most successfully, in foreign markets, by articles 
manufactured in other countries, in some instances 
equalling and in others surpassing our own, and this in 
classes of goods once made exclusively by ourselves. 
This is a fact that England cannot afford to trifle with or 
pass-by. How are we to keep our own in the world's 
markets ? Not, certainly, by crippling our energies, but 
by making the most of our inventive skill, by economis- 
ing material, and especially labour, by checking waste, 
by giving free-play to all our industrial resojirces. We 
must endeavour, by enlarging the field of production 
and creating a demand for labour, to lessen the burdens 
which fall upon the struggling classes; and it would 
greatly conduce to the same end, if the large sums 
which are thrown into the channels of waste — as for ex- 
ample, those which are spent upon drink and tobacco — 
could be diverted into the channels of profitable industry. 
We must have free trade in its largest and most com- 
prehensive sense ; we must get rid of the fetters which 
restrict alike the proper action of capital and labour. 
We must have harmony between those who pay and 
those who receive wages. 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce, at their last 
meeting, have adopted the following resolution: — 
"That the result of establishing at Nottingham a 
standing local committee, consisting partly of employers 
and partly of employed, for the discussion and settle- 
ment of trade questions, having been found very beneficial, 
this association recommends its wider adoption, and re- 
quests the standing committee to use its influence to 
carry out the objects of this resolution." 

I return to the subject again because of its over- 
whelming importance, and because some of our publicists 
are calling upon the legislature to legalise trades' unions, 
with a view to lessen or remove what is called their 
evils. I object to a legal sanction being given to 
combinations of any kind organised for the avowed 
purpose of protecting certain interests, but which really 
mean an interference with the freedom of the workmen. 
If they wish to unite for the purposes of mutual aid in 
times of sickness, the Friendly Societies Act is sufficient, 
or can be made so, to meet the purpose, and as a check 
or punishment for illegal acts, the laws against conspiracy 
are strong enough if put into practice. We must be 
cautious about this continual appeal to law. The statute 
book is already burthened by legions of laws, which, if 
they operate at all, only tend to restrain or impede our 
true progress. An evil is seen to grow up, and a rush is 
made upon the legislature for a new act of Parliament, 
when it would be more philosophical to inquire whether 
the evil may not be the result of some laws already in 
existence, or of some causes, the removal of which lies 
within the scope of voluntary exertion. Mr. Goschen 
said the other night, when speaking on commercial 
freedom, at the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, " He 
felt assured that political economy was going, to have a 
hard time of it, and the commercial classes were especially 
bound to defend the great principles of economic science, 
in which they were so deeply interested. They would 
assuredly have to repel attacks on one question — that of 
Government interference." This warning is worthy of 
all acceptance. The labouring classes as well as the 
cominercial classes must look to it, for there is an in- 
creasing desire in almost all quarters to seek Govern- 
ment protection and Government aid. Every new 
scheme has its adherents. No person could possibly go 
wrong, if we believe our social reformers, and they could 
have their own way. A Board, with a number of public 
functionaries, supported by a Parliamentary grant of 
public money, is the usual machinery by which they 
seek to banish evil from the world, each in their own 
way. We want to evoke a spirit of intelligence that 
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will -keep in check this restless love of law-making ; 
and, moreover, we want to reserve some of that exu- 
berant sympathy which is ever ready to expend itself 
on all objects within its reach for those who are suffering 
under the heavy burthens of local and imperial taxation. 
According to one class of reformers everything ought 
to be done by the Grovemment, and the idea of national 
workshops was scarcely more absurd than many of the 
schemes which are now propounded. Is it not an estab- 
Hshed fact that whatever the Government does is very 
expensive, and is scarcely if ever done well ? This ap- 
peal to Government might all be very well if they pos- 
sessed a purse with the magical powers of the cap of 
Fortunatus — that filled itself by some invisible and 
nnfelt agency — but it so happens that the public purse is 
supplied out of the pockets of the taxpayers. This is 
overlooked when a clamour is made for Government aid 
and interference. Let us hope that the employers of 
labour and the employed in this country will adopt some 
voluntary action, some defined and peaceable method of 
adjusting all differences that may arise, without recourse 
to legal interference or enactment. They will secure all 
that is desirable fur more effectually, and infinitely more 
economically, than it can be done by any Govern- 
ment, however wise and powerful it may be. Let us 
remember that, when a celebrated French minister told 
the merchants that he was desirous of doing something 
to promote commerce, they met him by the reply, " Let 
us alone." If some ardent reformers in the House of 
Commons should seek to settle the differences between 
capital and labohr by new enactments, let the answer be, 
" If there are constraints imposed by law upon our per- 
fect freedom of action, pray remove them. Give us a 
feir field, and.then be good enough to let us alone." 

The time has arrived when the topics which are here 
hastily delineated must be cahnly and earnestly discussed. 
No one can look at the disclosures of the last few 
years, as to the working of our commercial system, with- 
out feelings of shame and humiliation. The^ may be 
taken as portents of evil or as omens of good, just as we 
have the wisdom and virtue to apply them. There can 
be no more powerful cause, no more certain forerunner 
of decay in an empire than corruption among its 
merchants and traders. Let us hope that we may 
profit by a bitter experience, and in the future avoid 
the, errors of the past. This is the favourable mo- 
ment for such a retrospect as will place both sides of 
the account before us, and wUl show us what are our 
necessities. We want education for our people, and we 
may now expect that, after a half-century of debate and 
discussion on the subject, some unanimity of purpose and 
of plan will be attained. We want a technical education 
for our artisans and mechanics, so that they may be 
placed on an equal footing with those of other countries ; 
and, besides, if I may venture to state it, we want a 
middle-class education of a higher order, one that will 
embrace in its curriculum a study of the sciences most 
important to man in his social relations — political 
economy and moral and political philosophy. There is 
a lamentable ignorance among the well-to-do classes on 
all the subjects appertaining to our national well-being ; 
such knowledge would save them" from some of the specu- 
lations to which so many fall victims, and might soften 
the force of those panics which so often, beginning in 
misapprehension, end by laying additional ' burthens 
upoa the people in order to improve our national defences. 
They would learn where real danger lurks, and be better 
prepaicd to avert, or, when it appears, to meet it. The true 
defences of England are in cultivating the arts of peace, in 
maintaining friendly relations with all other peoples, and, 
above all, in spreading comfort and contentment among 
the abodes of those who labour. It may be, as some 
continental writers delight to tell us, that our meridian 
is past, and that decrepitude has already set in upon us. 
I believe no such thing. There is strength and stamina 
left in all classes of our people, new fields of enterprise 
are opening to us, and more glorious achievements than 



any yet recorded will be enrolled in the annals of Eng- 
land, if England be true to herself. 

There is much of social reform and amelioration 
required ; but I believe that nothing would be so con- 
ducive to the great end we have in view — that of ele- 
vating the character of our people, as that of capital ex- 
tending the hand to labour, and labour, with the same 
cordiality, returning the friendly grasp. This harmony 
of interests is necessary to our prosperity ; nay, more, it 
is essential to our safety. I conclude with the question: 
Are the means I have suggested worthy of consideration 
as likely ones to secure the desired end ? I submit them 
as such ; it is for others to decide as to their feasibility 
and value. 



DISCUSSIOK. 
The Secretary read the following communication 
from Mr. A. J. Mundella, of Nottingham : — "I 
regret that I am engaged on the 11th to read a paper in 
this neighbourhood, otherwise I should certainly have 
availed myself of the polite invitation of j'our Council 
to be present at the reading of Mr. Beggs's paper. I 
am of opinion that if Courts of Arbitration were intro- 
duced in all our leading industries, the relations be- 
twixt capital and labour would speedily undergo an 
entire change. Instead of strife, contention, waste, and 
loss, we should see peace, thrift, and mutual respect. 
It is now nearly seven years since the establishment of 
our Nottingham Board, and its working has been in the 
highest degree satisfactory to both employers and cm- 
ployed. I enclose the report for 1866 ; last year's is not 
yet ready. The lace trade has also adopted our plan 
with remarkable results so far. Masters and workmen 
sit down together to devise the means for bringing back 
to this country some of the trade which has been driven 
away by years of contention. Mr. Wilson, of Hawick, 
N.B. (brother of the late Financial Secretary for India), 
told me last week that they had adopted our system, to- 
gether with our rules, a year ago, and the success had 
been most complete. It was educating the workmen m 
sound political economy ; their opposition to improved 
machinery had ceased, and all bad feeling had disap- 
peared. Mr. Hollins, of Minton and Hollins, also in- 
formed me that the workmen in the Potteries, who have 
long been in communication with me on the subject, had 
adapted our rules to the industry of Staffordshire, and 
that the masters assented to them, and in a month or 
two he believed the Board would commence operations. 
Last night, before leaving town, I had an interview with 
the CouncU of the Amalgamated Trades, comprising the 
most intelligent trades' unions in the Kingdom, viz., the 
Amalgamated Engineers, 33,500 men; Ironfounders, 
10,500; Bricklayers, 5,500; Gilders, 600; Carpenters, 
8,000 ; Shoemakers, 6,000 ; and a number of smaller 
trades in addition; and they passed a resolution unani- 
mously desiring the general establishment of Boards of 
Arbitration in all the branches of their Union, and have 
resolved upon inviting the leading employers of the 
United Kingdom to meet themin Conference to arrange 
for prompt mutual action. From a correspondence with 
nearly all the leading trades' movements in England, I 
am convinced that if employers will only meet in a spirit 
of kindness and intelligence, the advances which work- 
ing men are now ready to make, strikes will soon be- 
come a relic of the past. That which is dangerous and 
mischievous in trades' unionism will be eliminated, and 
capital and labour will enter on a new phase in their 
relations, and work harmoniously together. Two things 
are, I think, essential to enable Boards of Arbitration to 
succeed :— First, they must be voluntary, and free from all 
legislative interference, and all compulsion of witnesses, 
and fines and distraints, as set forth in Lord St. Leonards 
Act. Second, the Board must be composed of equal 
numbers of employers and employed, with a president or 
umpire chosen by both parties— all the parties being 
engaged in or connected with the trades they legislate 
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for. This is merely a system of open friendly bargain- 
ing ; we have endeavoured for a long time past to avoid 
voting on any question. We try to agree, and for three 
years and a-half we have agreed without once coming 
to a vote." 

Mr. Hole had had one or two opportunities of seeing 
the principles which had been referred to in the 
paper successfully carried out. The first case was in a 
dispute in which the masons of Leeds were engaged, and 
in which he had been appointed arbitrator, in conjunc- 
tion with one of the workmen, on behalf of the men, two 
masters being nominated on the other side, and the clerk 
to the magistrates being chosen as umpire. The question 
was fairly argued out, and the strike, which had been 
some time in continuance, was terminated amicably. The 
next case he had known was stiU more remarkable, and 
referred to a colliery near Leeds, conducted by Mr. 
Briggs. The strikes had there become so frequent, and 
things had got to such a pass, that the partners almost 
despaired ot carrying on the business. They at last de- 
cided, however, in 1865, to form the colliery into a 
limited liability company, giving the men the prefer- 
ence in taking up the shares, and promising even those 
who could not take shares an interest in the results. 
The arrangements were that 10 per cent, interest 
should be first attached to the capital, and half 
of all that was gained beyond that was to be 
divided amongst the labourers in the proportion of 
their wages, in addition to what those who were share- 
holders received as such. By the last balance-sheet it 
appeared that 978 were entitled to bonuses, and they re- 
ceived them in amounts varying from 5 J to 12 per cent. 
on their earnings. A shareholder who was in receipt of 
20s. a week received as bonus £1 lis. 2d. ; if he earned 
30s. a week he had a bonus of £2 63. 9d. ; and if he 
earned 35s. a week he would have a bonus of £2 14s. 7d. 
The anticipation was that, if they could raise, as they 
hoped to do, the profits of the concern to ITJ per cent., 
a bonus of TJ per cent, on the wages could be given. In 
other respects the results had been very satisfactory, for, 
instead of being a most turbulent and drunken lot of 
men, they had now become most orderly and sober, 
and, by the testimony of the clergyman of Normanton, 
who wrote to Mr. Briggs unasked, much superior to the 
generality of men in the neighbouring sollieries. If such 
good results were obtained in the case of a low and un- 
educated sot of men like colliers, they would naturally 
expect even better results in the case of workmen higher 
in the social scale. Some years ago there was a paper in 
Chambers's Journal giving the experience of a master 
painter and decorator in Paris, who, from finding the 
great loss to which he was sub'ected from the idleness 
and carelessness of his workmen, when scattered about 
in different parts of the city, away from any efficient 
control, was led to try the experiment of giving them 
all an interest in the business, taking for himself what 
he called a remuneration as manager, instead of the 
whole profits as proprietor. The result was, that the 
men became industrious and careful, and he received 
more as manager than he had as principal. Moreover, 
after some years' trial, the experiment was stiU found to 
be successful. He hoped this principle of co-operation 
would become more general, as he believed it was the 
only solution for the difliculties of the labour question. 

Mr. Dunning had heard the statements of the last 
speaker with much pleasure, and only wished that the 
spirit of conciliation and thoughtfulness on both sides, 
displayed in the instances which had been mentioned, 
were more general between the employers and employed, 
but, unfortunately, it was not so, and therefore he could 
not altogether agree with the strictures on trades' 
unions contained in the paper. If such a spirit as Mr. 
Hole had referred to were universal, trades' unions would 
be superfluous, but instead of that there was a constant 
proneness on each side to take advantage of the other, 
and it was only by both standing somewhat on equal 
terms that this tendency was neutralised. A single 



workman in any trade could not make anything like fair 
terms for the sale of his labour, for his circumstances 
were such that he was unable to wait while a bargain 
was made. If a large estate were for sale, and must 
be sold in a week, there was no doubt that the seller 
would have to lose several thousand pounds, perhaps 
without any blame to the buyer ; and it waa just the 
same with labour, a single man could not stand out 
against his employer, and must practically take what 
wages he was offered, unless he combined with his fellows. 
He thought, therefore, that Mr. Beggs had been rather 
too hard upon trades' unions. Again, with regard to 
courts of arbitration, it did not often happen that both 
parties were willing to submit to arbitration. If the 
master thought he had the advantage he said he did not 
want any interference ; the fact being that he did not 
want justice, he wanted victory. It was just the same 
with the men ; if they thought they had an advantage 
they did not want justice either, but victory, and they 
rejected any interference. The party with a weak case 
was always willing to arbitrate, but not the other, 
and that was the reason that courts of arbitration 
had not been more generally established. Lord St. 
Leonards' Bill lacked one important feature which 
must be supplied in order to make it efficient, viz., 
a provision that on the application of one side, 
the other should be compelled to arbitrate. A year 
or two ago, when there was a dispute in the building 
trade, the men would have gone to arbitration, but the 
masters would not ; and, some years ago, the Amalga- 
mated Engineers would have arbitrated, but the em- 
ployers would not consent. No doubt trades' unions 
might be abused to evil, and it was evident from what 
occurred at Sheffield they sometimes became conspira- 
cies to murder, but so might a prayer meeting be turned 
into a conspiracy to murder. He believed that in the 
middle ages some religious institutions had ends very 
similar. With regard to industrial partnerships, he 
thought them most excellent ; they seemed calculated 
to bring cut all the good and repress all the evU in com- 
binations, and he wished every success to the endeavours 
of Mr. Beggs to encourage their formation. 

Mr. P. H. Holland thought it almost a pity that two 
subjects of so much importance as co-operation and 
councils of arbitration should have been brought for- 
ward together, lest fuU justice should be done to neither. 
He also thought Mr. Beggs had too much disparaged 
the influence of law in these matters. There were 
many cases in which legislation had been beneficial on 
social subjects, as, for instance, the Registration, Public 
Health, Vaccination, and Burial Acts. He also thought 
the paper was rather too hard upon trades' unions, for 
though their action was generally foolish, and not seldom 
unjust, it was not always so. It waa very natural for a 
man who saw his employer daily amassing great wealth, 
while he himself was in poverty, and had no prospect 
but the workhouse in the distance, to look with great 
jealousy upon the persons who acquired this wealth, and 
fancy they had done so by an unjust division of the pro- 
ducta of his industry and their capital. And such men 
would naturally grasp at anything which promised to 
rectify what looked like gross injustice. He granted at 
once that the means by which it was thus sought 
to adjust the great inequalities of wealth and poverty 
were bad, but still the inequalities did want adjust- 
ing, and this was what the trades' unions were aiming 
at. The effect, however, was generally the reverse of 
what was intended. Anything which prevented the em- 
ployment of capital in any particular trade must lower 
the wages in that trade, and anything which rendered 
the masters' position and profits precarious tended to 
drive away capital. This had been the constant result 
of the action of trades' unions, but yet it was very natural 
for their originators to fancy they would be beneficial to 
their class. With regard to the remarks of Mr. Beggs 
on the limited liability companies, he might say that 
although the failures had been many, they had been 
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anything but universal. It would, however, probably 
be the case, that where the business was of so small 
a character that the limited liability principle came 
into direct competition with the individual trader, the 
former would be beaten by the latter, who was able to 
give more exclusive attention to the business. Another 
plan, which was ijiore promising, was that of enabling 
individual traders to borrow money on a share of the 
profits, the lender not incurring more risk than that 
of the capital which he supplied, but neither did this 
promise to accomplish aU that could bo done by co- 
operation for the common welfare. The principle of 
co-oporation was to give to every one engaged in the 
concern, not only the capitalist but also the labourer, a 
share in the profits, and this was a much more promising 
method of dividing the products of labour equitably than 
any other. Of course nothing human could be certain 
of success, but you had much more probability of it when 
you had everybody with you than when some were 
against you, and under this system everyone in the con- 
cern had an interest in the succesa of everyone else's 
exertions. On the ordinary jjlan there was a kind of 
tacit combination against masters on the part of work- 
men, who would never tell tales of each other, but under 
the co-operative system all this would be changed, and 
the idle man would be looked upon as a cheat by his 
follows. He believed, therefore, that the experiment was 
a most excellent one, which would do a groat deal if 
carried on to rectify one great and growing evil of the 
present day — the wide separation of two groat classes, 
the capitalist and the labourer. Very few had an idea of 
how much social mischief resulted from such a state of 
things. He knew a large district, containing some 
40,000 inhabitants, in which there were hardly any rich 
persons, or even those who could bo called in the rank 
of gentlemen, the vast majority being labourers, 
foremen, and the small shopkeepers who supplied their 
wants ; and, really, this was a most dangerous state of 
society. Discontent was often found festering amongst 
the population, sometimes almost breaking out into riot- 
ing, the employers of these men being, in most cases, 
gentlemen of vast wealth, which was looked upon with 
jealousy. If there was not this complete separation 
between employers and employed, and masters and men 
worked together more, the community would be much 
happier and safer, and- the influence upon the character 
of working men would bo much healthier. All had 
derived in some shape great benefits from others, either 
their contemporaries or predecessors, or both ; and it was, 
therefore, the duty of all to do what they could for others 
in return. There was no way in which they could better 
use their inflence, and it might be a little money also, 
than in helping forward this co-operative movement. An 
investment in such an experiment was quite as safe as 
many others, and likely to be far more useful. He had 
lately invested £100 in one of these undertakings, which 
ho hoped would turn out a good speculation, though that 
was not his object. If it failed ho would simply lose £o 
a year, which was not a very largo sum to give in 
charity, and in this way he was more likely to do good 
than by giving away the money. 

Mr. FouD said Mr. Beggs, in speaking of the education 
of the working classes, had referred to their backward- 
ness in producing engineering works ; and in connection 
with that he would observe that 15 years ago the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers were very desirous of 
abolishing the system of overtime and piecework, and 
during several years' discussion they several times asked 
for an arbitration, but the masters would not agree to it, 
and did their utmost to crush the society, even going so 
far as to start another in opposition to it. The result 
was that many of the men who suiiported that strike — 
which he had also supported, and made collections for 
amongst his own workmen, feeling that systematic over- 
time was a great evil which they ought to stand against 
— ^men who were the best specimens of their class, in- 
dustrious and careful, were driven away from the country, 



and were now at the head of foreign establishments 
which were competing with England in the markets of 
the world, while their place was supplied by men who 
had never been apprenticed to the trade or learnt either 
from a master or a workman the many niceties and deli- 
cate points in which as workmen they ought to excel. 

Mr. Hawes thought that, in considering this subject, 
Mr. Beggs had had one dominant view in his mind, and 
had looked at it from the position of a capitalist rather 
than that of a labourer ; for it was common in connec- 
tion with this question to omit altogether the labourer's 
point of view. He objected as strongly as anyone to 
strikes, and to unions if improperly conducted ; but he 
held that men had a perfect right to strike and to com- 
bine ; it was merely a question of whether the strike was 
advisable, or whether it was likely to be injurious to 
the nation or to the trade, and whether the union was 
conducted on proper principles, and not used as a 
means of coercion in a manner which every honest mind 
must condemn. They had to consider the question of 
the interests of capital and labour quite apart from in- 
dividual cases like those which occurred at Sheffield, or 
with the Amalgamiitid Engineers. There was no doubt 
that the latter believed they were right in endeavouring 
to abolish the overtime-system, and though he believed 
they did themselves great injury by that strike, he was 
quite sure that the men at the time believed that 
they were doing right in opposing what they con- 
sidered was a great abuse which was creeping upon them, 
not seeing that the result would be to drive a consider- 
able number of men abroad, to compete with themselves 
and ultimately injure their trade. It was true that thosa 
who went abroad took the lead in foreign establish- 
ments, and got much higher wages than they would 
have received at homo ; and if a few engineers had thus 
taught foreigners something, on the other hand a con- 
siderable number of art workmen from abroad wero 
constantly employed in teaching our own workmen at 
home what was equally valuable, so that the result 
appeared to be a pretty fair interchange, and, on the 
whole, he did not think much mischief was done. 
Again, in looking at this, they had been talking much 
more of tho results of past legislation than of what was 
being done in the present day. It was only within a 
few years that the principle of limited liability had been 
introduced, which was really only a mode of providing 
for co-operation in the case of capital. He had advised 
working men in the colliery districts to watch carefully 
the balance-sheets published by several large limited 
liability companies recently formed in Derbyshire, and 
told them that if it appeared, as had then been the case 
for two or three years past, that the profits were 
from 25 to 30 per cent., they certainly would 
have a right to demand from the managers a 
higher amount of remuneration than they received at 
present. On the other hand he had told them that if in 
good times they claimed and got these advantages, in bad 
times they must expect to ha vo their wages reduced. Tho 
period was now come, unfortunately, when these very 
men had to submit to a reduction of ten per cent., whom a 
few years ago he was almost prepared to justify in a 
strike on account of the immense profits which were 
being made by the masters while they were barely 
able to support their wives and families. Therefore, 
he held that working men had a perfect right to take 
what steps seemed best to them— provided they did 
not infringe tho law of the land— to obtain a fair 
share of the profits which they helped to produce, and 
of which, perhaps, they were deprived. He considered 
that these co-operative establishments would be of the 
greatest possible benefit to working men, in teaching 
them lessons of industry which they would never have 
learned in any other way ; and by tho publication of 
tho accounts showing when they would have a fair 
right to demand an increase of wages, whereas 'when 
this was done at haphazard, it not unfrequently 
happened to be the very worst time, when the increase 
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could not possibly be granted. Here he differed to 
a certain extent from Mr. Beggs as to tlie province 
of tlie law, for he considered that if those accounts 
were not compelled to be published, many of the 
beneficial results of the principle of limited liability 
would be lost. With reference to courts of arbi- 
tration, the results at Nottingham had certainly been 
very wonderful, and he had been recently informed 
by Mr. Samuel Morley that it was quite true that, 
since the establishment of the court of conciliation 
there, there had not been a division in the council or a 
strike for several years. In this matter they wero fol- 
lowing the French Conseih de Pnid'hommes, and in one 
sense improving upon their plan, inasmuch as they had 
a fixed president, who must be a master, while here the 
parties chose a president themselves, and in Nottingham 
he believed the principle was to choose some one quite 
independent, in whom both sides had perfect confidence ; 
and the success of the plan was shown by the fact that 
there had been no divisions in the counoU. He agreed 
that there ought to be the most perfect freedom in regard 
to labour, but he thought there were cases in which the 
interference of the law was necessary. While they 
asked for a good technical education for working men, 
he believed it would be true policy to so far interfere 
with freedom of labour that no working man should 
receive wages ior a child until he was of a certain age, 
and had a certain amount of education. With that and 
some similar exceptions he agreed with the general 
dictum, that the less interference of the law between 
capital and labour the better. He believed it would be 
found not only that the interests of capital and labour 
were really identical, but that they were identical with 
those of the whole community. 

Mr. W. H. Smith said nothing could be more interesting 
than the discussion of the relations between capital and 
labour, especially as he believed those employed in 
labour were not aware of these relations, for, in the 
main, it would be feund that the interests of both were 
identical ; not, perhaps, that the interests of a particular 
employer were always identical with those of his work- 
people, but, taking the great industries of the nation, 
anything which seriously interfered with the prosperity 
of any particular trade injured alike the employer and 
the employed. He believed, also, that any increase in 
the cost of an article, either from a rise in the price of 
the raw material, or from an advance in wages, did not, 
in the long run, affect the profits of capital, but was 
borne by the consumer ; and it was the interest of all 
alike that no increase should be made in the price of 
an artidle unless there was an increasing demand for it, 
and one which would be maintained. If a portion of 
those engaged in any trade could command a higher 
rate of wages, and a portion fell out of work, the com- 
munity received no benefit, but the reverse, and it was 
against the interest of the employer to have only three- 
fourths of the quantity produced at a higher cost for 
wages, and probably also for the use of capital and 
skilled superintendence. All experience showed that 
the interests of masters and men were, as classes, the 
same; and he believed that great benefit would arise 
in the present day from the demonstration of that fact 
more clearly to the working men themselves. A short 
time Ego a jjaper was published by an eminent friend 
of the working classes, in which he represented the 
labouring classes and their employers as standing 
glaring at each other from the opposite sides of a great 
gulf, and he could conceive nothing more likely to be in- 
jurious than such views, which were, he believed, untrue. 
Nothing would tend more to correct such notions than 
the success of the co-operative societies referred to by 
Mr. Beggs. They were inimical neither to the interests 
of the employer nor of the employed, and at the same time 
thejr tended to benefit the consumer ; and he believed 
their operation would help to demonstrate that on the 
average the profits of capital embarked in trade were not 
larger than might reasonably be expected. One great 



advantage of co-operation would be, that it would tend 
to raise the character of the working men of this country, 
who greatly needed such a stimulus to their providence 
and skill, and to a feeling of responsibility with refer- 
ence to the materials and machinery entrusted to their 
charge. 

Mr. Campin regretted that the two distinct subjects 
of co-operation and courts of arbitration had been intro- 
duced into one paper, each being fully worthy of an 
evening's discussion. As to the courts of arbitration, he 
would say that the idea of a court always carried with it 
that of some sort of compulsion, and, as had already been 
said, if they were to be generally useful there must bo 
some sort of coercion, as was contemplated in Lord St. 
Leonards' Act. It appeared to him that the Act would 
have some vitality in it if there wei-o only some ma- 
chinery at hand by which it might be worked, but at 
present there was no such thing. He thought if there 
were a revivification of the machinery of the old City 
companies, which embraced associations for trade pur- 
poses of masters, men, and apprentices, something like 
what was needed would be supplied. He understood 
that in France it was compulsory to refer all trade ques- 
tions to the Conseih de Pnid'hommes, and he believed 
some such provision would be necessary to render their 
working effectual in this country. One of the great 
difficulties in referring any matter to arbitration was, to 
find an arbitrator in whom both sides had confidence, 
and therefore if some such association as he had referred 
to were established, it would be known that certain men 
were qualified and willing to undertake the office, and 
thus a fair chance would be afforded for a trial of the 
system. 

Mr. Fbedbrig Hill thought the title of the paper was 
sufficient to justify all that had been brought in under 
it, and that the combination of the two subjects, co- 
operation and arbitration, was perfectly legitimate. What 
was advocated in the paper, however, was courts of con- 
ciliation, with which courts of arbitration were often 
confounded. One or two of the speakers had advocated 
trades' unions, on the ground that without them the la- 
bourer was at the mercy of his employer, being frequently 
a man living from hand to mouth who could not afford 
to wait, and must accept anything he was offered. If 
that were so he (Mr. Hill) should not object to trades' 
unions, but he believed it was an entire mistake. If 
that were true it would be found that high wages were 
only attained where there was combination, and that in 
all other cases the workpeople would be driven down to 
the lowest wages. But this was not so. At a discussion 
which took place in Sheffield three years ago, by tho 
National Society for the Promotion of Social Science, on 
the subject of trades' unions, a manufacturer of that town 
stated, in the presence of persons who were prepared to 
defend them, that in a certain branch of the trade there 
never had been a trades union, and yet the wages in that 
branch had risen at least as fast as, if not faster than, in 
any other, and that statement was not gainsaid. On 
the occasion of the last amendment of the law of 
partnership, he was requested to obtain some in- 
formation as to the state of things in other countries, 
and amongst others he called upon Mr. Adams, the 
American minister. They all knew that in no 
country in the world was labour so highly remunerated 
as in America, and yet Mr. Adams told him that, in his 
native state of Connecticat, a manufacturing state, 
there had been very few strikes, and that almost all 
which had taken place had been concocted or led by 
either Englishmen or Irishmen. So, again, with do- 
mestic service. They all knew that wages in this 
department of labour had risen as fast as in any other. 
Therefore, he said, it was mere imagination to suppose 
that wages were kept up hj such means. Moreover, it 
was as much opposed to science as to facts. He main- 
tained that there was a perfect identity of interest 
between capital and labour, and not only as classes, but 
between every individual employer and his workpeople* 
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It mast be the interest of both to fix upon such a rate of 
wages as would not drive away either capital or work- 
men. That was a matter for careful investigation and 
friendly counsel, and if that point could once be fixed, 
it would be against the interest of the workmen to take 
one penny more, or of the master to give one penny less. 
He hoped advantage would be taken of the new law of 
partnership for paying workpeople, at least in part, by 
a share of the profits (which formerly a man dared not 
do), for it was to tho interest of all that this principle 
should be extended. He thought much good would bo 
done 'by following the example of tho Anti Corn Law 
League, some twenty years ago, in diffusing a knowledge 
of the laws of political economy on the particular 
points which they were interested in, among tho middle 
classes, who were then almost the sole depositories of 
political power. That was now changed, and it behoved 
all who could to assist in diffusing true information on 
these subjects amongst the working classes ; at present 
they were in great ignorance upon such matters, and 
until that ignorance was dispelled, all these difBoulties 
and animosities which at present existed could not 
be removed, or harmony restored between labour and 
capital. 

The Chairman said the subject of the paper was as 
interesting a one as could be brought before them. The 
main object appeared to be to discuss the question of 
combinations amongst workpeople, and the best way of 
reconciling any differences which arose between them and 
employers. It was pretty certain that whatever might 
bo said, trades' unions would continue, but it was equally 
certain that in the long run they had no influence in 
regulating the rate of wages, which must follow the law 
of supply and demand. Mr. Beggs had denounced 
trades unions, but no reference had been made to the 
combinations in the middle ages of masters and men 
against the public, for the establishment of monopolies, 
though something similar still existed in the case of 
gas and water companies, and perhaps of railways, 
wherein all persons concerned combined to keep up 
a monopoly price for that which they supplied to 
the public. The establishment of courts of arbitra- 
tion, to decide disputed questions between work- 
men and employers, could not be too highly com- 
mended. The first notion when men differed always 
was to fight, but in the end probably all would come to 
the conclusion that when a dispute arose it was better to 
refer it to some one who would judge fairly between the 
parties, and decide according to the justice of the case ; 
and that part of the paper all must cordially support. 
Another subject treated in the paper was the principle 
of co-operation or the combination of masters and 
and men, that appeared to have answered well so far 
as it had gone, so that there was every encouragement 
to pursue the experiment. He asked them to unite 
in a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Beggs for his valuable 
paper. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Beoos expressed his obligations to the gentlemen 
who had spoken, and said there was only one or two 
points he need reply to. Mr. Hawes had intimated 
that his (Mr. Beggs') view of the case was that of a 
capitalist, but that was not the case ; he had endeavoured 
to subdue any such inclination, and indeed had every 
possible motive for doing so, having been himself a 
working man who had worked for years for wages. He 
went into a shop as an errand boy, went through it as 
an appremtice, subsequently became foreman, and ulti- 
mately an employer ; and it was during the time he was 
a workman that he formed his very strong opinions 
upon the subject of trades' unions. He spoke strongly 
upon the subject, because he believed they would never 
be largely successful in establishing courts of arbitration 
and partnerships of industry until they could shake 
the faith of the working men of England in 
trades' unions. He had not spoken rashly, for he 
had been in the position of a workman, and knew 



how much wrong they had had to complain of, 
and how arrogantly and superciliously certain classes 
of employers had behaved to them, but that did not pre- 
vent his giving his opinion on the evils of trades' unions. 
It was no doubt true that the men had a perfect right to 
combine ; he did not question the right, but the ex- 
pediency of such combinations, and he believed tho 
largo trades' unions of England had not done so much 
harm to capitalists as they had to workmen. Tho 
oppression he complained of on the part of working 
men was tho oppression of each other. No despotism 
on earth dare attempt to inflict upon the working 
classes what the trades' unions of this country had in- 
flicted. Ho had a great respect for Mr. Dunning, who 
had boon trained, ho knew, in tho right school, and ho 
(Mr. Beggs) had been apprenticed to the same trade 
with which Mr. Dunning was connected as secretary of 
the Union, but ho asked him to apply what had been 
said to the circumstances of his own trade. He (Mr. 
Beggs) had worked both in tho provinces and in London, 
and he never knew a case in which a sober, industrious 
man could not obtain work at the highest rate of wages. 
Ho must be pardoned for speaking somewhat warifily 
on the subject, as he felt it deeply. He had addressed 
thousands of working men, and had written again and 
again on subjects pertaining to their interest, and he 
could say most conscientiously that he had never 
uttered or written a sentence except under the strong 
conviction that it was his duty to do the best he could 
for the class from which he sprang. He had been under- 
stood with regard totheinterferenceofthelawinabroader 
sense than he intended ; he did not mean that all law 
making should be put a stop to, but he did feel that there 
was too much tendency to force new laws and central 
boards upon the country, which cost a great deal of 
money, and he had a great deal of sympathy with that 
large and struggling class who were already heavily 
pressed by tho burden of imperial and local taxation. 
He thought more good would be done by sweeping away 
a lot of these useless and obsolete enactments than by 
loading the statute-book with more. He believed it 
would be well to limit the hours of labour and the age 
at which children might be employed, but that was too 
large a subject to enter on now. He particularly wished 
it to be understood that he did not mean to oppose all 
new laws, but to check the growing propensity to over- 
legislation. 



fwmMnp 0f InstMans. 



Crewe Mechanics' Institution. — The twenty-second 
annual report states that during the past year the Insti- 
tution has gradually recovered from the state of apathy 
into which it had lapsed, and has considerably advanced 
both in its educational and general usefulness. Tho 
Council believe that a larger desire for instruction has 
been excited, and it must be a great object in future to 
seize every opportunity to satisfy this feeling. They 
have sanctioned various changes in the educational 
scheme, which thoy hope will be improvements, and pro- 
vided extra classes which thoy deemed necessary. The 
Council again express their wish for the enlargement of 
the building, as there is not sufficient classroom at their 
disposal. During the past j'ear the Council have sus- 
tained the loss of the very valuable services of Mr. 
George Lord, through his removal from the town ; and 
likewise of Mr. T. Stubbs, Honorary Secretary. They 
are also sorry to announce that Mr. Hawkins has been 
compelled to resign the office of Honorary Treasurer. 
They have selected Mr. Jackson as Honorary Secretary, 
and Mr. Charles Worrall as Honorary Treasurer. The 
number of pupils in all tho classes has far exceeded that 
of former years. The attendance of pupils in the classes 
has been as follows : — 
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Elementary 

Arithmetic and Mensuration 

Algebra and Euclid 

Blechanics 

Grammar and Geography . 

History and Literature 
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Elementary „ 



The Eov. Alfred Rose, M.A., Fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, kindly acceded to the request that he would 
act as examiner of the candidates for the directors' 
prizes. In his report he says : — "In the science classes 
the papers sent up on Euclid by the first division were, 
with one exception, very fairly done. The same, how- 
over, cannot be said of those on algebra and mechanics. 
In the algebra paper but a small quantity of work was 
shown up, and what was done seemed to indicate an in- 
sufficient grasp of elementary principles. The mechanical 
drawings have aU more or less the same fault, which is a 
very grave one, viz., inaccuracy, and the free-hand 
drawings are very mu(Si out of proportion. With regard 
to the performances in the literature classes, I can speak 
with more satisfaction. Some of tho papers shown up, 
both by the younger as well as the older candidates, ex- 
hibit evidence of considerable intelligence and industry. 
This was especially the case in the subject of English 
history. In geography the work was, with one or two 
exceptions, only moderate. Some of the younger boys 
have acquired no intelligent conception of tho map of 
England. In the Scripture subjects ono candidate in 
each division did excellently well, while the work of tho 
rest was in general quite below the mark. Their acquaint- 
ance with the Bible itself seemed too often very defective." 
A scheme for a courae of lectures has boon under the 
consideration of the Educational Committee, which they 
trust may, during tho present year, be carried into effect. 
They have received the promise of a lecture from the 
Kev. Professor Kingsley. They desire to return their 
hearty thanks to Mr. J. Stuart, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lego, Cambridge, for his lecture on " Meteors," and to 
express their sincere hope that he may be able to perform 
his promise of delivering a short course of lectures during 
tho spring of this year. As bearing directly on the 
subject of technical instruction, it may be mentioned 
that an examination in the " Details of the Screw-cut- 
ting Latho " was held under tho auspices of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union of Institutes. Also examina- 
tions in " Calculations connected with Machinery." The 
total issue of library books during the year was : — To 
men, 3,975 ; to youths, 1,067 ; to females, 501 ; total, 
5,543. The total number of volumes is 3,123. The in- 
come of tho year has amounted to £572 2s. 5|d., and 
tho expenditure to £517 4s. Id., showing a balance of 
£44 18s. 4Jd. in favour of the Institution. Tho directors 
of the London and North- Westoi'n Railway Company 
have again placed at their disposal the sum of twenty 
pounds, to be awarded in books, &c., as prizes to the 
youths in the company's employ at Crewe, for literary 
and scientific attainments. The Council wiU also give 
books, &c., to the value of four pounds, as prizes to the 
best competitors on tho subjects of " Political and Social 
Economy," and tho " Steam Engine." 



KOTTINGIIAM BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 

The following account of the origin and progress of 
the Board of Arbitration and Conciliation of the Hosiery 
and Glove Trades, of which Nottingham is the centre, 
has been kindly forwarded by Mr. A, J. Mundolla : — 



The hosiery trade, for a period of two centuries, has 
been centred in the counties of Nottingham, Leicester, 
and Derby. Leicester has long been the centre of the 
woollen branch, as Nottingham is of the cotton, silk, and 
merino branches, which form by far the largest portion 
of the trade. These last employ, according to Mr. 
Felkin's estimate, from 20,000 to 25,000 workmen in 
hand-frames (not reckoning the frames worked by steam 
power), spread over the counties of Nottingham, Derby, 
and tho northern part of Leicestershire. The wages of 
these hand-frame-work-knitters are regulated by tho 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, and all questions 
arising from wages are referred to it for settlement. 

There are few trades in tho United Kingdom in which 
there has existed so much agitation and irritation as in 
this. For a century past strikes have been frequent and 
protracted, and in some instances have led to disastrous 
and even fatal consequences. Luddism was an outgrowth 
of the opposition to improved machinery, which tho 
frame-work-knitters believed tended to reduce wages, 
and was not suppressed until several of its unhappy 
leaders suffered the punishment of death. 

Throughout the present century down to tho year 
1860, strikes and lock-outs continued, and in years of 
brisk demand the trade was constantly subjected to loss 
and embarrassment consequent thereon. Trades unions 
have existed in every branch from about 1780 to tho 
present da}^ Tho trade has always had to maintain a 
sharp competition with the foreigner, and especially 
against the cheap labour of Saxony. The system of 
employing middle-masters, which is a necessity of tho 
trade, is liable to great abuse, and the cupidity of in- 
dividual employers has at times given rise to great op- 
pression ; hence there has always been cause for irritation 
and dissension, and however unreasonable tho demands 
of tho workmen may occasionally have been, their 
grievances have been many, and often calculated to em- 
bitter thoir minds against employers and their agents. 
From these dissensions both the capitalists and the work- 
men have been frequent sufferers. Strikes have hereto- 
fore been usually resorted to by the workmen as their 
only moans of redress. Frame breaking and burning in 
effigy were amongst their worst consequences in the first 
quarter of the present century, and in modern times 
they have been embittered by gross personalities and 
inflammatory placards. 

It was after a struggle of many weeks in the wido 
frame branch, in the autumn of 1860, that the Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation originated. This was the 
third or fourth strike in the same branch during that 
year. The workmen struck for an advance of wages 
which their employers believed it would be impolitic to 
grant. The manufacturers met together to consider 
what steps should be taken to terminate tho strike, and, 
as the branches which were at work contriljuted to tho 
support of the branch which refused to work, a look-out 
was proposed. Before resorting to such an extreme 
course some manufacturers wished to try conciliatory 
measures, and it was resolved to invite tho workmen to a 
conference. This invitation was cheerfully responded 
to, and a deputation of employers met tho workmen in 
tho Committee-room of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
after a protracted discussion, extending over several 
days, all difBculties were adjusted upon the express con- 
dition that the Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
should be formed to prevent such calamitous disputes in 
the future. 

The Board was immediately constituted, and met for 
the first time on tho 3rd of December, 1860, at the Com- 
mittoo-room of tho Chamber of Commerce, where it 
continues to hold its meetings. At the outset it con- 
sisted of nine manufacturers, chosen by a public meeting 
of their own body, and nine operatives, selected by their 
respective trades unions. Rceentlj' the number has been 
reduced to seven of each, but in all other respects tho 
rules then drawn up continue to govern the Board in 
its constitution and proocif dings. 
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Quesfions of wages, the manner in which certain 
classes of work should be performed, and the rate at 
which new classes should be paid, constantly occupy the 
attention of the Board ; but, in addition, other matters 
have arisen which have an important bearing on the 
material and moral interests of the workmen. One of 
the first subjects which demanded its attention was the 
abominable practice of the truck system. Some of the 
middle-masters whilst paying the regulation prices to 
their workmen, continued to keep them in a state of 
subjection by supplying them in advance with various 
aitides o£ consumption, such as groceries, flour, cheese, 
bacon, &c. This, although in contravention of law, is 
sometimes very difficult of suppression, as it is not al- 
ways done in a direct manner, but through some relative 
keeping a shop or store in which the employer possesses 
a secret interest. The goods supplied in this way are 
invariably charged much above the market value, besides 
being of inferior quality, and this is tantamount to a 
large reduction of wages, besides depriving the workman 
of his independence. The Board advertised in the public 
newspapers their determination to stop the system by 
prosecuting the offendors, and by removing the ma- 
chinery from any middle-master having recourse to such 
practices. A prosecution was instituted in one instance, 
and these measures had the effect of entirely stopping 
this oppressive system. If it is at all practised at present 
it is in such a secret and mitigated manner as not to be 
known by the Board. 

Another evU. which reduced the purchasing value of 
the workmen's earnings was the custom of paying them 
in the villages at late hours on Saturday night or 
early on Sunday morning, when no markets were avail- 
able. This was also advertised in. the newspapers as 
contrary to the wishes of the Board, and individual 
employers guilty of the practice were written to in 
terms of remonstrance, and the evil thereby greatly 
checked, although, perhaps, not thoroughly eradicated. 
Deductions from earnings in excess of the customary 
charges of the trade have been steadily discountenanced 
and suppressed. 

When the Board was first founded it was generally 
considered a doubtful experiment. Several manufac- 
turers were openly or covertly hostile to it ; some re- 
garded it as Utopian and impracticable ; others as likely 
to pry into the secrets of their business ; and some as 
derogatory to their position and independence. These 
objections, however, have been steadily disappearing, 
until at the present time there are only two or three 
who refuse to acknowledge its decisions ; but these are 
as effectually governed by its regulations as its warmest 
supporters ; and the resolutions of the Board have been 
generally loyally responded to by both masters and 
workmen. 

The discussions at the Board have always been con- 
ducted in the most friendly spirit and orderly manner. 
There has never been the slightest contention as to 
who should fill the offices of President or Vice-President. 
The workmen propose a manufacturer as President, and 
the manufacturers a workman as Vice-President. When- 
ever any breach of economic laws has been suggested by 
workmen outside the Board, the operative delegates have 
always been the first to denounce it. The voices of reason 
and humanity have invariably had due weight with the 
delegates of both sections. And although both masters 
and workmen are accustomed to express their opinion 
of each others' individual and collective acts without 
the slightest reserve, no manufacturer or workman has 
ever been known to giiffex from the free and honest 
expression of his views. One of the most evident re- 
sults of this interchange of thought and opinion is, 
that the workman becomes better acquainted with the 
laws which govern trade and commerce, and with the 
influence of foreign competition ; and the master learns 
how to appreciate the difficulties of the workman, and to 
sympathise more with his trials and struggles to maintain 
and improve his position. 



It is important to notice that the success of this system 
is more attributable to its preventive than its curative 
character. Nine-tenths of the matters arising in the 
trade that would, if allowed to go on, produce dissension 
and irritation, are never brought before the Board, but 
are arranged by the interposition of the Committee of 
Inquiry, who, by taking prompt action, and by exercising 
a spirit of justice and conciliation, succeed generally in 
arriving at a satisfactory result ; if unable to do so a 
reference is then made to the Board. 

During the disastrous years of 1863 and 1864 the trade 
suffered terribly from the American war. The manu- 
facturers sustained great losses, and the workmen suffered 
severely from want of employment. For the greater por- 
tion of that period the Board did not meet together, 
owing mainly to the fact that there was no occasion for 
its services, but the Committee of Inquiry continued its 
duties, and immediately trade revived the meetings of 
the Board were alike called for by manufacturers and 
workmen, and the prices of labour were raised to a level 
corresponding to the demand. 

The strikes of former periods not only entailed great 
sacrifice and suffering on the workmen while they lasted, 
but necessitated large contributions before and after to 
sustain them. The trades unions sometimes levied as 
much as one shilling or one shilling and sixpence per 
week from the scanty earnings of the stocking-maker for 
many weeks in succession, and the clothing and furniture 
of scores of families disappeared during a prolonged strike. 
At present the contribution to the trades unions during 
some years does not exceed that of a single week under 
the old system. And the manufacturers have ceased to 
regard them as their natural enemies. 

The facts which the Board points to as the best proofe 
of its success are : — that during the six years of its ex- 
istence no strike or lock-out has taken place, no personal 
attacks have been made, and no inflammatory handbills 
circulated. Never in the history of the trade has there 
existed so much good feeling betwixt employers and em- 
ployed as at the present moment. And during the past 
two years wherein labour has been scarce and agitation 
on the question of wages prevalent throughout England, 
the manufacturers in this branch of industry have been 
able to accept contracts without apprehension and execute 
them without delay. 

The following is the report of the Board for the year 
1866 :— 

" It affords the Board much pleasure to report that the 
past year has been, on the whole, a prosperous one in 
the hosiery trade, employment in nearly all branches 
having been abundant. 'The Board has met eight times 
during the year for general and special business. The 
committee of enquiry has also met on several occasions, 
and all matters in dispute which have been submitted to 
it have been speedily and amicably settled. 

"The Board having now had six years' experience of 
the practical working of the system of arbitration, aa 
opposed to strikes and lock-outs, is thoroughly convinced 
that in a free country where workmen and capitalists 
have a perfect right to enter into combinations, the 
simplest, most humane, and rational method of settling 
all disputes betwixt employer and employed is arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. 

"The Board is strengthened in this conviction by the 
fact that during the past two years the demand for 
hosiery has been, in several branches, of an exceptional 
character, and labour, in some departments, unusually 
scarce ; and notwithstanding the workmen have pre- 
served their trades unions, by having a central 
authority to appeal to, composed equally of employers 
and employed, all questions calculated to produce irri- 
tation and lead to disputes have been promptly settled ; 
all inequalities in the rates of wages have been ad- 
justed ; the manufacturer has been enabled to accept 
his contracts without apprehension and execute them 
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without delay, and the rights of woricmen have been 
jealously looked after and strictly preserved. Whereas 
in neighbouring counties and throughout the country a 
chronic warfarehas existed betwixt labour and capital 
to the great injury of both, owing to the want of some 
court of appeal commanding alike the confidence of 
employers and employed. 

" It is with much satisfaction that the Board is able to 
report that at no previous period in the history of the 
hosiery trade has there existed such a cordial under- 
standing betwixt employer and employed as at the open- 
ing of the present year, and the Board trusts that this 
may long continue, believing that it is calculated to 
advance the interests of the trade, to improve the condi- 
tion of the workmen, and to further the progress and 
well-being of the community." 
Signed : — 

Manufacturers. 
A. J. Mundella, President. 
T. Hill (Messrs. I. and R. 

Morley). 
E. W. Smith. 
T. AshweU. 
J. H. Lee. 
T. Black (Messrs. Rogers 

and Co.). 
H. F. Cox. 



JFbrkmen. 
J. Saxton, Vice-President. 
H. Farrands. 
T. Wilson. 
W. Foster. 
W. Straw. 
G. Kendall. 
John Lamb, Secretary. 



OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— DEPUTA- 
TION TO THE LORD PRESIDENT. 

A deputation waited upon the Duke of Marlborough 
on Thursday, the 5th inst., to make an application to the 
government for a grant in aid of the extension of the 
college. A statement had been left previously with his 
grace, which, after giving a history of the college and 
its progress, proceeded as follows : — 

A conviction is now widely spread that there should 
be in England, as in France and Germany, colleges 
giving instruction, at once complete and thorough, in all 
the leading branches of applied and experimental science. 
It is felt that what is wanted is the foundation, not 
of workshops for teaching manufacturing processes, 
but of schools of science (1) in which those who are 
to direct the industry of the country may receive 
thorough training in mathematics and the principles 
of physical science ; (2) in which those artisans who 
have proved themselves to be possessed of superior 
parts may, by acquiring a knowledge of science, fit 
themselves to fiU more important positions ; and (3) 
in which competent teachers may be trained both for 
the higher posts and for teaching soundly the rudi- 
ments of science in primary and secondary schools. 
It is evident that no place is more fitting than Man- 
chester to be the seat of such a school of science ; 
and if it is a matter of almost national importance 
that such districts as that of which Manchester is the 
centre should possess a college of these pretensions, 
the effort now making to enlarge and (so to say) re- 
found Owens College, which is already doing a con- 
siderable amount of satisfactory work in this very 
direction, afibrds an opportunity of at once and with 
exceptional ease supplying the need in the place where 
it is felt the most. It is proper that evidence should 
be offered that Owens College is fitted to be the 
channel of such an extended training in science. 
Owens College is affiliated to the University of London, 
the rigour of whose examinations is matter of notoriety, 
and the only university in the kingdom which gives 
special degrees in science. The success which candidates 
from Owens College have had in the science examinations 

of the university is conspicuous The funds in 

the possession of the college amount, therefore, to about 
£120,000, yielding a yearly income of £3,700 ; and, by 
the addition of students' fees (about £2,300), the total 
income of the college is raised to £6,000. To provide 



suitable buildings, and to make the desired extension, it 
is proposed to raise a fund of £150,000. Of this sum it 
is calculated that two-thirds will be required for laud 
and buildings, including chemical and physical labora- 
tories, museum, &c., and one-third for the endowment of 
new professorships and the maintenance of the library and 
the scientific departments. No general canvas for funds 
in support of the extension of the movement has yet been 
undertaken. Notwithstanding (1) the sum of ,);9,000 
has been contributed by the engineering profession 
towards the endowment of an engineering department ; 
(2) the Manchester Natural History Society has, under 
certain conditions, made over on trust to the college its 
large and valuable collections, and property estimated to 
be worth £13,000 ; (3) from the general public promises 
of £23,000 have been received. These sums amount to 
£53,000, which, with the estimated value of the land and 
buildings now occupied by the college (£6,000), gives a 
total of £59,000. 

Application is most respectfully made to the govern- 
ment for aid, on the following grounds : — 

1. That the North of England stands in especial need 
of such a college as has been described, and that Man- 
chester would be its natural seat. 

2. That Owens College contains the nucleus of a 
science school of the first order. 

3. That the presence in Owens College of a Faculty of 
Arts, by the side of the.Faoulty of Science, adds greatly 
to its value, even as a school of science. 

i. That as the college is already endowed and in 
active operation, and as towards its extension large sums 
have been promised and other large sums may be con- 
fidently anticipated from the liberality of the public in 
Lancashire and the neighbouring counties, government 
can in Manchester secure at once, and by a relatively 
small expenditure, what could only be obtained else- 
where by a much larger outlay and after the lapse of 
several years. 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. Hibbert and 
Mr. Bazley. 

Mr. Neild, as chairman of the trustees reviewed the 
past history of the institution, and he was succeeded by 
the principal (Mr. Greenwood), who gave details as to 
its management. 

Mr. Ashton, as chairman of the extension committee 
stated the results of a public meeting in Manchester, 
and said that, although £150,000 was the sum proposed 
to be expended by the trustees originally, the scheme 
had so much expanded, that that amount would be barely 
sufficient to put the college in the condition it was neces- 
sary to have it. 

The Mayor of Manchester presented a resolution passed 
by the City CouncU, audit was intimated that there were 
resolutions of a similar nature from Stockport, Bolton, 
Stalybridge, and Oldham. 

The Archdeacon of Manchester, Dr. Storrar, Alderman 
Bennett, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Graves, M.P., and Canon 
Birch made brief speeches. 

The Duke of Marlborough, in reply, said the whole 
question of such colleges, and the education provided in 
them, would have tS be taken into consideration by 
Parliament at the earliest opportunity. He had listened 
with much interest to the facts relating to Owens Col- 
lege, and he must say he himself was an advocate for 
giving grants on some principle, but the principle hitherto 
had been that of giving grants chiefly to metropolitan 
colleges. His grace then referred to the Glasgow Col- 
lege, and stated that he saw no reason why Owens Col- 
lege should not be placed on.the same footing. He said 
the statements made to him would receive the fullest 
consideration. 

The deputation consisted of the Principal of Owens 
College, with Professors Roscoe and Jack ; Messrs. Al- 
derman Neild (chairman), W. H. Houldsworth, Edward 
Owens, J. E. Taylor, Edward Hardcastle, and Dr. E. 
Wilkinson, trustees of Owens College; Messrs. Thomas 
Ashton (clidrman), Oliver Hey wood, and S. J. Stem, of 
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the extension committee ; the Mayor of Manchester, the 
Mayor of Salford, the Mayor of Bolton, the Mayor and 
Town Clerk of Stockport, from their respective corpora- 
tions; Messrs. Alderman Bennett (president) and Edmund 
Ashworth, of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce; 
Archdeacon Dumford, Canons Hornby and H. M. Birch ; 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. James Heywood, 
F.E..S., fellow of Uniyersity College, London; Mr. 
Fairhaim, Dr. Joule, Dr. Storrar (London University) ; 
Messrs. Joseph Whitworth, C. P. Stewart, F. W. Walker, 
Manchester Grammar School : Joseph Thompson, Lan- 
cashire Independent College ; A. J. Mundella, and Fox 
Turner. The deputation was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : — Messrs. Edward Akroyd, M.P. : 
Edward Baines, M.P. ; Thomas Barnes, M.P. ; Joseph 
Cowen, M.P. ; George Dixon, M.P. ; Grant Duff, M.P. ; 
Algernon Egerton, M.P. ; William Ewart, M.P. ; John 
Filder, M.P. ; W. E. Forster, M.P. ; S. R. Graves, M.P. ; 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Gray, M.P. ; George Hadfield, M.P. ; 
W. H. Hornby, M.P. ; T. B. Horsfall, M.P. ; G. C. 
Legh, M.P. ; George MeUy, M.P. ; C. M. Norwood, 
M.P. ; John Peel, M.P. ; John Piatt, M.P. ; Edmund 
Potter, M.P. ; T. B. Potter, M.P. ; R. N. PhiUips, M.P. ; 
B. Samuelson, M.P. ; J. B. Smith, M.P. ; James Stans- 
feld, M.P. ; Charles Turner, M.P. ; E. W. Watkin, 
M.P. ; B. Whitworth, M.P. ; and J. Laing, vice-presi- 
dent of the South of Scotland Chamber of Commerce. 



TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have approved of the publication of the following explan- 
atory memorandum to accompany their minute of 21st 
December, 1867. This memorandum shows fully the aid 
which the State affords in promotion of technical instruc- 
tion at the present time : — 

1. It will be seen that this minute creates three descrip- 
tions of scholarships or exhibitions for the encouragement 
of science instruction and for the support of students of 
the industrial classes while continuing their education. 
These are intended to supplement and enlarge existing 
action on the part of the Science and Art Department, 
and to promote secondary instruction in elementary 
schools, thus forming a connecting link between them 
and the science and art schools and classes. 

2. The existing action through the Science and Art 
Department is to aid instruction in science in the follow- 
ing subjects : — 1, practical plane and solid geometry ; 2, 
machine construction and drawing ; 3, building construc- 
tion or naval architecture and drawing ; 4, elementary 
mathematics ; 5, higher mathematics ; 6, theoretical 
mechanics ; 7, applied mechanics ; 8, acoustics, light and 
heat; 9, magnetism and electricity; 10, inorganic 
chemistry; 11, organic chemistry; 12, geology; 13, 
mineralogy ; 14, animal physiology ; 15, zoology ; 16, 
vegetable physiology and economic botany; 17, systematic 
botany ; 18, mining ; 19, metallurgy ; 20, navigation ; 21, 
nautical astronomy ; 22, steam ; 23, physical geography. 
And in art in elementary drawing, as an education of the 
power of observation, and in drawing, painting, model- 
ling, and designing for manufacture and decoration. 

3. In order to place a school or class in connexion with 
the Science and Art Department, it is necessary that a 
committee, consisting of at least five persons, should be 
formed, who will undertake certain duties of superintend- 
ence in connexion with it. 

4. As respects science, the aid consists of^(l) pay- 
ments to the teachers on the results of instruction as 
tested by examination, (2) medals and prizes to the suc- 
cessful students, (3) grants to the school in aid of the 
purchase of apparatus to the extent of 50 per cent, of the 
cost, and (4) Royal exhibitions and free admissions to 
the Royal School of Mines, in London, and the Royal 
College of Science, in Dublin. 

5. The payments to the teachers vary from £1 to £5, 
according to the class in which the student is placed. 
There are five classes, the fifth being the lowest. The 



payments are only made for the instruction of student^ 
of the artisan or weekly wages class, and those whose in- 
come^ are less than £100 per annum. The teacher to be 
qualified to earn payments on results must have taken 
a 1st or 2nd class, unless he has obtained some university 
degree. 

6. The examinations are held in May. The examina- 
tion in each subject is held over the whole kingdom on the 
same night. It is not necessary to enable a class to be 
examined and obtain prizes, &c., that the teacher should 
be certificated. If a satisfactory committee be formed, 
any class or single student can be examined, however 
taught. 

7. Prizes, which, with some few restrictions, are open 
to all students, are given to those who obtain a Ist, 2nd, 
or 3rd class. To the best in each subject are given a 
gold, a silver, and two bronze m«dals. 

8. Six royal exhibitions of the value of £50 per annum, 
tenable for three years, are given in competition at the 
May examinations. Three of these are to the Royal 
School of Mines, in London, and three to the Royal 
College of Science, in Dublin. Free admissions are 
given to the courses at these institutions to all who take 
gold medals. 

9. The detailed rules will be found in the Science 
Directory, published by the department, price sixpence, 
which will be furnished on application to the secretary, 
Science and Art Department. 

10. As respects art. — Firstly.— Towards the teaching 
of elementary drawing in schools for the poor. This aid 
consists of payments to the managers of Is., 2s., or 3s. on 
account of children satisfactorily taught drawing, and 
who pass a very elementary examination of the first 
grade ; and of payments of 5s. or 10s. on children or 
pupil teachers who pass the more advanced or second 
grade examination, and of prizes to suocessfol children 
and pupil teachers. 

The first grade consists of drawing in outline from flat 
examples, drawing from regular solids or objects of 
simple form, and of easy problems in practical geometry. 

The second grade is an examination of a higher 
standard than that of the first grade, but in the same 
subjects, with the addition of perspective and mechanical 
drawing. Examinations are held in May in any elemen- 
tary school taught by a master holding a certificate for 
drawing, or who has passed a second grade examination 
in any of the above three subjects of drawing taught in 
elementary schools. 

11. Secondly. — Towards art instruction in night classes 
for artisans held in elementary schools,^ in literary, 
mechanics', or similar institutions. This aid consists of 
payments of lOs. or 153. on account of artisans or their 
children, above twelve years of age, satisfactorily taught 
drawing of the second or third grades ; of prices to suc- 
cessful students ; and of payments towards the local ex- 
penses of examination. 

The third grade is represented by works embracing 
the whole course of instruction in night classes or schools 
of art, such as drawing from examples, from casts_ or 
models, from nature, the antique, or the life ; painting 



flowers, landscape, or from life ; designing or drawing for 
decorative purposes. 

12. Thirdly. — To schools of art held in rooms entirely 
devoted to art instruction. This aid consists of similar 
payments to those awarded to night classes, and of the 
following additional payments : — 

20s. on account of every artisan satisfactorily instructed 
in art. 

£15 or £30 on account of art pupil-teachers. 

£5 or £10 on account of students trained for art 
teachers or national scholars. 

£3 on account of free studentships to artisans submit- 
ting advanced works. 

£10 on account of expenses of annual report and exa- 
mination. 

13. Prizes are given to successful students, and the 
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adya,nced studies of the 'Schools of art are brought tOr 
gether in a national competition, when gold, sUver, andj 
bronze medals, and other prizes are awarded. All payJ 
ments are contingent on the employment of certificated 
teachers. ! 

14. Elementary schools, night classes, and schools of 
art are aided to the extent of 75 per cent, in the purchase 
of examples. 

15. Fourthly. — By the maintenance of the National 
Art Training School at South Kensington, in which 
.highly qualified students from local schools of art are 
admitted and trained as masters for schools of art, or as ' 
designers, or art-workmen. Such students receive i 
allowances for their support of from 15s. to 40s. weekly. I 

16. Fifthly. — ThroughtheNationalMuseumof Decora- I 
tive Art and the National Art Library, which are made I 
as far as possible circulating oolleotions for tie benefit j 
of local schools of art. 

17. The detailed regulations for the administration of 
art instruction are given in the Art Directory. 

18. As respects Elementary Schools. — By the Minute 
of the 20th February, 1867, additional grants are made by 
the Education Establishment at Whitehall, to elemen- 
tary schools under inspection for instruction in subjects 
of secular instruction beyond reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The regulations nnder which such grants 
are made axe issued by the Education Establishment, 
WhitehaU. 

19. The managers of an elementary school under in- 
spection can peranit their premises to be used for science 
teaching provided that there be no interference with 
the primary purpose of the elementary school or its three 
attendances. A science class may thus be formed in 
connexion with and receiving payments from the Science 
and Art Department. But no payments are made to 
teachers on account of science teaching in respect of any 
instruction in science that may be given during the 
three attendances of an elementary school receiving aid 
from the Education Establishment, Whitehall. 

20. In an elementary school not under the inspection 
of the Education Establishment, and, therefore, not re- 
ceiving State aid to elementary instruction, science 
classes may be formed in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department without any restriction as to the 
time or manner in which the instruction in science may 
be given. 

21. From this brief explanation it will be understood 
how the minute of the 21st December will affect existing 
institutions. This minute provides for two forms of 
scholarship in connexion with elementary schools 
■whether receiving State aid as such or not. The first of 
-these is the elementary school scholarship.. Five pounds 
are granted to the managers of any elementary school 
foi'the support of« deserving pupil, if they undertake 
lo support him for a year and subscribe five pounds for 
that purpose. One such scholarship is allowed per 100 
students in the school. The selection of the student for 
the scholarship is to be by competition ; the details of 
this, however, the managers of the school may arrange 
as they please, subject to the approval of the Science 
and Art Department. The payment of five pounds by 
the Science and Art Department is made conditional on 
the student passing in a branch of science at the May 
.examination. 

22. The second, a more advanced scholarship, is " The 
Science and Art Scholarship," of which, again, there 
may be one per 100 students. This is granted without 
any corresponding contribution on the part of the 
locality. The Science and Art Department makes a 
grant of ten pounds towards the maintenance, for one 
year, of the most deserving student or students 
in an elementary school, who have taken a first 
grade in elementary geometry, and free-hand or model 
drawing,* and passed in some branch of science, on con- 



dition that, at the end of the year, -the student obtains at 
least a third class in the subject of soience in which 'he 
originally passed or passes in gome other subject. In 
both these cases the student must be from 12 to 16 years 
of age. 

23. Lastly, for advanced scientific instruction, the 
minute oSers local exhibitions to enable students io 
complete their education at some college or school ^here 
scientific instruction of an advanced character may bo 
obtained. The Science and Art Department will make 
a grant of £25 per annum for one, two, or three years 
for this purpose when the locality raises a like sum by 
volvmtary subscriptions; And if the student attend a 
State school, such as the Royal School of Mines, in Lou- 
don, or Royal College of Soience, in Ireland, the fees are 
remitted. It is a condition that the exhibition is 
awarded in competition, the branch or branches of 
science for which may be fixed by the locality, and that 
the student pursues lus studies satisfactorily. 



ImnMmL 



The Elegtrig Organ. — Mr. Barker, organ builder, 
Paris (inventor of the pneumatic lever), has just patented 
in Prance and England a complete system for applying 
electricity to supersede the ordinary mechanical key and 
draw-stop action in large organs. The patentee has 
already built a grand electric organ of forty-two sound- 
ing stops and eight couplers for St. Augnstin's, Paris, 
and another for Salon, near Marseilles. As the largest 
organs may now be played through a cable of insulated 
wires, positions hitherto wholly impracticable can bo 
turned to account. The organist, with his various 
claviers, can be placed in any direction and at any 
distance away from the organ, the touch being equally 
delicate and rapid on every manual, whether used sepa- 
rately or coupled. Bryceson Brothers and Co. have the 
concession for working this patent in Great Britain, either 
as regards new organs, or applying the electric action to 
existing instruments. 

Shipbuilding in Italy. — Shipbuilding forms an im- 
portant branch of industry on the Italian coast, and since 
the formation of the kingdom of Italy has greatly in- 
creased. Previous to 1859 the total number of vessels 
launched throughout the peninsula did not amount to 
more than 200, measuring 34,000 tons collectively per 
annum. In 1866 the total number of vessels launched 
was 675, measuring 59,522 tons collectively, from 91 
shipyards. The following will give a correct idea of the 
importance of these yards : — 

No. of vessels. Total tonnage* 

Sestri Ponente 33 .. 15,805 

Varazze 26-.. 11,534 

Savona 16 . . 6,734 

As regards tonnage, next follow — 

Spotomo 

Chiavari 

Lerici 

Recco 

Pra 

Pietro Ligure 

Loano 



* The examination in drawing can, where there is no art certifi- 
cated teacher, be held by the Science Class Committee to whom the 
.necessary papers will lae sent. 



As regards number of vessels built, folio w- 

Torre del G-reco 46 . , 

Taranto 36 . , 

Amalfi 27 . . 

Procida 24 . , 

Lipari 24 . , 

Molfetta 22 . , 

Augusta (Catania) 22 . . 

Trapani 20 . , 

Mare largo (Gaeta) 18 , , 

Catania 17 . 



1,050 
1,532 
1,973 
925 
2,325 
1,158 
4,129 

1,026 

61 

104 

2,342 

41 

282 

62 

185 

618 

144 
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Sciacca (Sicily) 16 

Ali (Messina) 16 

Sorrento 16 

Viareggio 15 

Layagna 13 

Naples 12 

Castellamare di Stabia .,,.., 11 

Limite (Leghorn) 11 

Milazzo 10 

Siracusa 10 

Sjuaggia di Caasano 9 

Alassio 9 



54 
26 
26 

1,310 

1,442 
29 

1,310 

749 

28 

21 

1,685 
35 



The following shows the numher and tonnage of vessels 
bmlt since 1869 : — 

No. of vessels. Tonnage. 



1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

1864 
1865 
1866 



198 
216 
216 
285 
266 
907 
675 



26,271 
37,462 
38,395 
68,140 
59,522 



€mmmt 



The Cotton TRADfe. — Mr. Sam Mendel's circular for 
March 2nd, says : — " The trade, since the beginning of 
the present year, has been materially improved, and 
especially so within the month just closed. The low 
value to which cotton had fallen produced a more active 
demand for both yams and goods, at prices yielding a 
fair, and, to some extent, satisfactory profit, and at the 
same time a level of values that gave confidence to 
merchants to make investments freely for immediate and 
forward delivery. These operations rendered it a neces- 
sity, as a prudent measure of precaution, on the part of 
millowners to extend their cotton purchases to unusual 
figures, not only on the spot, but for arrival also, to cover 
contracts. These large cotton operations by the trade at 
once served to stimulate speculators, and for some time 
considerable excitement resulted, with rapid and almost 
daily advances, until prices reached such a point as not 
only to stop further purchases, but to show sufficient in- 
ducement to make resales of cotton by the trade far more 
profitable than either spinning or weaving, and, in like 
manner, numerous parcels of yams and goods have been 
resold in this market at prices to yield a good profit on 
purchases made at the lowest rates, yet much vmder 
those currently quoted by producers, and the month 
closed with prices showing irregularity and weakness. 
During the month of January, the advance of middling; 
Orleans reached about 2-^d. per lb., and the reduction 
since is f d. from the highest point. During the past few 
days the market has become much quieter. The favourite 
esttmate of the American crop of 1867 remains at 2J 
million bales, but the uncertainty which overshadows 
this point, as well as the question of the area likely to 
come under cotton culture in the Southern States this. 
season, bafSe all attempts to arrive at definite or reliable 
data upon which to calculate the probable range of values 
dui:ing the course of the year." 

The Alkali Trade of 1866.*— The Alkali Manufac- 
turers' Association consists of two branches — the Tyne 
branch, comprising all the manufactures on the Tyne, 
and one firm having part of their works at Glasgow ; 
and the Lancashire branch, which, in addition to all 
the principal manufacturers of Lancashire, includes 
several in North and South Wales, Ireland, and the 
Western part of England. The quantity of salt de- 
composed by the twenty-six members of the Lan- 
cashire branch was, during the year 1866, about 
194,000 tons ; that of the Tyne branch, during the 

•■ This information was kindly furnished by Edmnnd K. Mus- 
pratt, Esq., hon. sccrelaiy to the Lancashire Brunch of th» Alkali. 
Mdiiu&ctureni' Asodatlon; 



same period,. 157,000; together, 351,000 tons. As 
the total quantity used in. the manufacture of alkali 
was, according to the alkali inspector's report for 
1866, 371,000 tons, it appears the association represents- 
96 per cent, of the trade. A circular; issued by the 
secretary of the association, requesting the members to 
return the quantities of all the articles manufactured by 
them during 1866, was responded to by twenty mem- 
bers of the Lancashire branch, whose decomposition 
of salt amounted to 162,000 tons, and from these 
returns the annexed statistics have been computed. 
The retums made to the Tyne branch have been' 
already published.* In addition to the articles named,, 
there were also produced considerable quantities o£ 
chlorate of potash, Epsom salts, glauber salts; sul- 
phate of copper, &c., of which we have no return; 
but, if these are included, the value of the production 
of the Lancashire branch would considerably exceed, 
£2,000,000 per annum. From the quantities of the 
articles produced, an approximate account of the quan- 
tities and value of the articles used in; the manufac- 
ture has been compiled ; in the case of pyrites and man- 
ganese, these quantities have been confirmed by the 
amount of. imparts and production of these ores. Tha^ 
following are. tiie quantities, of tihs principal, articles, 
manufectuned by the; Lancashire branch dunng; 1886^ 
from retumsrUiade by tweniy alkali manufactuEers^witk 
the estimated production: of aix!: — 



Manufactured Articles. 



Soda crystals 

Soda, ash, and refined 1 

alkali J 

Caustic soila 

Bicarbonate soda 

Sulphate soda 

Bleaching powder _. 

Bleach liquor 



Total . 



Oil of vitriol (for sale) . 
Muriatic acid (for sale) . 



Total tons.. 



Quantity 
Returnctl. 



Tons. 
21,9J8 

87,314 

11,213 

(>,457 

32,137 

20,006 

5,871 



18,592 
13,819 



Per Ton. 



Total Amount. 



f s, d. 
6 



6 
15 



Total value 



£ s. d. 
149,868 0- 

960,454 , 



224,21)0 
116,226 
136,682 
280,084 
17,613 



1,885,087 6 

111,552 0. 
10,364 S 



2,006,923 



Approximate quantities of raw materials used in the 
manufacture of the above articles : — 



Raw Material. 



Pyrites, foreign 
„ Irish . . , 
Nitrate soda . . 

Salt 

Limestone .... 
Manganese .... 

Lime 

Coal 



Total 



Tons. 



80,000 

90,000 

5,500 

194,000 

200,000 

19,000 

25,000 

620,000 



1,233,600 



Per Ton. 



* s. d. 

3 10 

1 10 
14 

10 

6 

6 

15 

6 



Total 
Amount. 



ii 

280,000 

136,000 
77,000 
97,000 
60,000 

114,000; 
18,760 

186,000 



967,750 



This is exclusive of all materials used for buildingSj 
plant, repairs, casks, &c. The number of persons em- 
ployed directly by the Lancashire branch cannot be less 
than 5,000, and the wages paid £330,000 per annum ; 
this is in addition to the employment given to numbers 
in the carriage and manufacture of the large quantity 
of materials used, and in the erection of buildings, &c. 



Emigbation to Canada.— Mr. W.F. Lynn is engaged 
at the present time in givi ng lectures gratuitously upon 

•• Jotmuilj vol. xvi, p, SM. 
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the resources of Canada, and the advantages of that 
covintry as a field for emigration. The actual consolida- 
tion of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, with the probable addition, 
at no distant date, of the remaining provinces and terri- 
tory of British North America, into one large and power- 
ful dominion, has so altered and enlarged the prospects 
of these colonies, that there is not, perhaps to be found 
anywhere a more fevourable opening for an industrious 
man than is afforded by the new domiflion of Canada at 
the present moment. Moreover the demand for labour 
there is so great, wages are so high, and food so cheap, 
that, taking into consideration the numbers who are now 
suffering for want of employment in England, Mr. Lynn 
is of opinion that a more general diffusion of a Imow- 
ledge of these facts amongst the working classes, together 
with instruction as to the cheapest and best mode of 
crossing over to, and commencing life in that country, is 
highly desirable, both in the interests of England as well 
as of Canada itself, as a large emigration would not only 
relieve the over-burdened parish rates, but tend to allay 
the discontent which arises from poverty and destitution; 
that with regard to such distress as that now existing 
in the Eaat-end of London, no better plan for its alle- 
Tiation could be adopted or supported than that of the 
East-end Emigration and Belief Society, whose object 
was to assist men to emigrate to where they could earn 
their ovm subsistence, in preference to supporting them 
in charity or idleness at home. These lectures have been 
given recently at the Burdett Hall, Limehouse, when 
nearly 2,000 persons were present ; also at St. Peter's, 
Greenwich. Mr. W. F. Lynn, whose address is 84, 
Grresham-house, is open to receive applications from 
institutions for the delivery of these lectures. 

New Zealand. — A vote of £2,000 having been made 
for encouragement of manufactures, the Government 
have had under consideration the offering of a bonus of 
£1,000 for the first 50 tons of sugar manufactured within 
the province from beetroot grown in the province, and a 
bonus of £500 to any person or persons producing 20,000 
bushels of marketable malt within the province. It has 
also been suggested that encouragement should be offered 
to meat-curing on a large scale. 

Telegraphs in New South Wales. — There are now 
63 telegraph-stations, and 3,346 miles of wire, costing 
for construction on an average £45 9s. 9d. per mUe. The 
revenue for 1866 amounted to £30,698. In 1865 there 
■were 138,780 messages, which in 1866 had increased to 
143,523. 

The Boiling-down Value op a Horse. —The Jllm- 
irated Amtralian News says : — " One of our enterprising 
breeders upon the Murrumbidgee, in the neighbourhood 
of Gundagai, recently experimented upon a fat but other- 
wise useless horse, as to the profit of boiling down. After 
the process had been carefully carried out, he realised 
fifteen gallons of pure oil, that he readily sold at the first 
offer in Gundagai, for currying purposes, at 6s. 6d. To 
this is to be added the price of the hide, the value of the 
hair, the glue from the hoofs, and the bones for manure 
— all of which would be realised if the process was carried 
out in a large and systematic manner." 

Land Sales in South Australia. — The sales of 
Crown lands by public auction and private contract, in 
South Australia, for the year 1867, were as follows : — 



Acres 
Public auction 74,894 realising 
Private sales.. 67,813 „ 



f s. 

95,484 19 
68,151 3 



Total. . 142,707 for £163,636 2 

A comparative statement of the sales of Crown lands by 
auction during the years 1859 to 1866 inclusive, shows 
an average of 184,952 acres, and at the cost of 
£207,020, which gives a decrease in 1867 of 110,058 
acres, value £111,566 on the average of the eight pre- 
vious years, but this decrease is, to a large extent, com- 
pensated for by the increase ip private sales, which have 



exceeded those of the corresponding period of 1866 by 
31,540 acres. 

Natal Statistics. — The imports into this colony during 
the year 1867 were £269,580, and the exports £225,671, 
the highest totals ever yet reached. The quantity of 
wool exported was 1,974,447 lbs. The land was farmed 
as follows : — 63,260 acres under Indian corn, and pro- 
duced 867,131 bushels; 1859 acres under wheat, and 
produced 24,504 bushels ; 12,796 acres under sugar, and 
produced 6,826 tons ; 22,155 acres were under Kaffir 
com, and produced 275,172 bushels ; 3,155 acres under 
coffee, and produced 109,666 lbs. ; and 1,262 acres under 
cotton, producing 217,210 lbs. The population is as fol- 
lows : — 9,194 m^es, and 7,769 females, making a total of 
16,963 whites, and thecoloured populationis about 170,850. 
The following is a list of the stock: — 16,782 horses, 
131,482 goats, 339,547 horned cattle, 209,582 wooUed 
sheep, 42,985 Kaffir sheep, and 226 mules. The total 
average of land under cultivation is said to be 109,415 
acres. 



Mii' 



Dbarness op Bread in Italy. — At the beginning of 
last month (February) the maximum price of bread was 
72 centimes per kilometre at Rovigo, and 66 centimes 
at Ancona ; and the minimum price was 25 centimes at 
Sassari, and 30 centimes at Avelhno, Campobasso, Cimeo, 
and Teramo. The maximum prices for wine were, at 
Milan and Turin, at the former 78 francs per hectolitre, 
and at the latter 58 francs. The lowest prices were at 
Potenza and Pesaro, where it fetched only 20 francs per 
hectolitre, and 22 francs at Ancona and Brescia. Oil 
obtains the highest prices, viz., 267 francs per hectolitre 
at Teramo, 240 at Porto Maurizio, and the lowest prices 
115 francs for best quality, and 80 francs for second 
quality, at Teramo. The minimum prices were 120 
francs per hectolitre at Chieti, Foggia, and Pesaro. 

Italian Kailways. — The Minister of Public Works 
has recently published the following Hst of lines of 
railway which will probably be opened to the public in 
the course of the present year, which are as follows: — 
Completion cf the railway from Arona to Sesto Calende, 8 
kilometres in length ; Voltri to Savona, 28 kils. ; Genoa 
to Chiavari, 50 kils. ; Orvieto to the Roman frontier, 37 
kils. ; Caserta and Benevonto, 63 kils ; Bovigno and 
Savignano, 25 kils. ; Lecce and Zollino, 19 kils. ; Gioia, 
Taranto, and Rooca, 122 kils. ; Lazzaro and Bianco 
Nuovo, 64 kils. ; and Catania to Lentini, 28 kils., in the 
island of Sicily. In all, upwards of 444 kils. Of these, 
the raUway from Lecce to Zollino, 19 kils. in length, 
was opened to the public at the beginning of February, 
and comprises the three stations of Lecce, San Cesario, 
and Zollino. The project for continuing this line to 
Otranto has now been definitely approved of by the 
government, and the section from ZoUino to Maglie, 10 
kils. in length, will probably be completed by the begin- 
ning of next year, and in about eighteen months the 
remaining section, Maglie to Otranto, 19 kils., will be 
opened. The construction of this section will occupy more 
time than the others on account of a short tunnel near 
Maglie. 

Paris Cab Fares. — The Prefect of the Seine has 
published an ordonnance establishing a mileage tariff for 
public vehicles. The distance is to be marked by a 
meter, which comes into action at the moment the 
passenger enters the vehicle. The rates are fixed as 
follows : — Cabs carrying two or three persons, 85 cen- 
times for the first kilometre, and 25 centimes for each 
kilom&tre or portion of a kilometre in addition ; cabs 
carrying four or five persons, 90 centimes the first, and 
30 centimes for each subsequent kilometre. The above 
are the charges to be made between six o'clock in the 
morning and half-past twelve at night ; at other times 
the rates are to be 90 and 40, and one frano and 45 cen> 
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times respectively. The minimum rate is to be 8 kilo- 
metres (5 miles) per hour. If a cab is taken beyond the 
fortifications and then discharged, the driver is to receive 
two francs in addition to his fare for the return. The 
above rates exceed those now in force in London, very 
materially as regards the first mile or kilometre; the 
kUomctrc is five-eighths of a mile, very nearly, and 
consequently the charge for the first mile in Paris will 
be about thirteen pence halfpenny, while a five mile 
journey will cost 2 fr. 96 c, or within a fraction of the 
London rate. The charge just quoted is, however, only 
for three persons, during the day time ; if we take the 
other extreme of the scale, namely, a four or five place 
vehicle, after midnight, we find the price sixteen pence 
for tlie first mile, and three shillings and ninepcnce for 
five miles. An immense number of cab meters have 
been invented, tried, and found wanting ; but the publi- 
cation of this ordonnance almost leads to the supposition 
that the desideratum of a distance meter has now been 
attained. Nothing is said about stoppages, an important 
question. 

FnoGUEss OF THE SuEZ Canal. — The works of the 
great Maritino Canal are progressing most satisfactorily. 
The position of the works of excavation up to the 31st 
December, 18G7, was as follows : — 

Cubic metres. 

Total amount excavated up to 30th 
December, 1867 29,874,958 

Total amount excavated during the 
months, Oct., Nov., and Dec, . . 4,080,577 

Total amount remaining to be ex- 
cavated 40,159,595 

TotalexcavationinCanalfromPort 1 .7^ i ic i on 
Said to Suez (160 kilometres.) / i*,iio,i6\} 

The works at Port Said are likewise being pushed 
forward in a most s-itisfactory manner. For the con- 
struction of the two piers, it is estimated that 250,000 
cubic metres of artificial blocks will bo required ; of these 
42,760 cubic metres were immersed up to the end of Sep- 
tember; 23,063 cubic metres to the 31st December; so 
that there remained only 84,171 cubic metres to complete 
the works, which will probably be finished bj' the end of 
the year. These piers are 8 metres in width at the top, and 
are carried up two metres above water level. The 
western pier will extend 3,200 metres into the sea, and 
the eastern one 2,200 metres, where there is a depth of 10 
metres. To open the canal, however, 8 metres in depth 
only is nccess.iry, and to reach this the western pier 
must bo carried out 2,500 metres, and tlio eastern 1,600 
metres. These piei-s arc contracted for at 42 francs per 
cubic metre. The probable cost of the Suez Canal, in- 
cluding the fresh-water canal, 216 kilometres in length, 
already completed, is estimated at 333 millions of francs 
(£13,320,000 sterling). 

Adult Educatio.v :v the Vosoes. — The authorities 
of the department of the Vosgea seem determined to 
obliterate the st;iin of ignorance from their soil, and have 
adopted a practical mode of proceeding which deserves 
notice. For the last three years the inspector of the 
schools of the department has called upon all the masters 
to furnish him, in the month of November, with a list of 
the conscripts in each commune, with a note appended 
to each name, indicating the amount of the young man's 
instruction. These lists are carefully examined, and the 
prefect then addresses a letter to the maire of each com- 
mune in which there are any youths without instruction, 
pointing them out by name, and requesting him to ar- 
range with the schoolmaster, that they may be invited 
to attend the evening classes and learn at least to read 
and write. I^ast November the Marquis de Fleury, the 
Prefect of the Vosgcs, addressed the following circular 
to the maires of the various communes in the depart- 
ment: — " Monsieur le Maire, — I learn that several young 
men in your commune who come under the next conscrip- 
tion can neither read nor write, or possess scarcely any 



elements of education. It is not fit that these lists 
should contain any more entirely illiterate conscripts. I 
therefore beg that you will unite your efforts with those 
of the schoolmaster, to induce these young men to attend 
the adult classes, in order that they may at least know 
how to read and write by the time their names are placed 
on the list of the contingent, or at any rate before the 
drawing for the conscription takes place." A similar 
circular, issued by the inspector, concludes with the fol- 
lowing sentence: — "I take this opportunity of informing 
you that in 1806 there were still in the Vosgcs 1*52 per 
cent, of men, and 3-53 per cent, amongst the women, 
who were unable to sign their marriage contract. We 
must, by means of adult classes, compel this blot to dis- 
appear." ITie percentages named above are very far 
below the general average of the country, and prove 
that the emightcnod conduct of the authorities of the 
Yosges has already had a great effect. If the same kind 
of practical efforts wore made everywhere, the giant 
Ignorance woul 1 soon be vanquished. 



* 

Mr. Randall's Papeh. — Sir, — In the /omcmb? of March 
6th I am reported as saying that there was no foreign 
work in the Paris Exhibition that would bear comparison 
with work produced in Sheffield, Birmingham, or London 
during the last twenty years. My remarks were made 
in reference to silver-work stamped in dies, viz., that 
there was no stamped wovk in the Paris Exhibition that 
would bear comparison with tho stamped work produced 
in Shel&eld, Birniingham, or London during the last 
twenty years. Thinking it my duty to inform you of 
this inaccui-acy, I am, &c., W. Elliott. 

65, Milton-rcid, Stoke Newington, M.irclt 9tlt. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mox Roynl UtiHciI Service Inst., 8{. Capt. J. B. O'llca, "Cart- 

riUtrcs fur Urcccli-loatling Small Anns, and tlie iKst form 
of I'ritjcctilc." 

Society of li:iigineers, tj. Mr. F. C. Danycrs, "On En- 
gineering in India." 

Entomoiogicat, 1. 

Britisti Areliitccts, 8. 

Medic.ll, 8. 

Asiatic, 3. 

Victoria Inst., 8. 

Statistical, 4. Anniversary. 
TuES ...Civil Engineers, 8. Continued discussion upon Mr. Sand- 
berg's i>ai>cr, " On the Manufacture and Wear of Kaib." 

Royal Inst., 3- Mr. G. Seliarf, ** On Historical Portraiture." 

Staitslical, ». Mr. James Caii-d, "On the Agricultural 
Statistics of tho United Kingdom." 

Social Science Assoc., 8. Rev. T. W. Fowie, " On Educa- 
tional Difficulties in connection with tlic Compulsory 
System." 

Patliologlcal, 8. 

Antliropological, S. 
Who ...Society of Arts, 8. Mr. R. V. Fairlic, " On Railways and 
their M.-inagement." 

London Inst., 6|. 

11. Society of Literature, 4). 
TuuR ...Royal, 8^. 

Antiquaries, 8|. 

Linnxan. 8. ** On the Specific DifTcrenccs between Primula 
veris, P. vulgans, and P. elalior; on the Hybrid Nature 
of the common O.Nliji, &c." 

Zoological, 4. 

R. Society Club, 6. 

Chemical, 8. 1. Prof. Kolbe, " On tlic ArUfici.il Formation 
of Urea.** 2. Mr. U. Chance, **Oii the Manufacture of 
Glass." 

Numi^imatie, 7. 

Royal Inst., 3. Mr. G. Scharf, " On Historical Portraiture." 

Society of Fine Arts, 8. Mr. W. Cave Thomas, "An 
Attempt to McUiodise the Process of Oil Painting." 
FBI Philological, 8. 

Royal lust., 8. Prof. Matthiessen, " On Al'oys and tliolr 
Uses." 

Sat Royal Inst., 3. Professor Roscoc, " On the Non-Metallio 

Elements." 
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PABLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 

Par, Delivered o» 2nd March. 1868, 

Numb. 

30. Bill — Oxford and Cambridge UniversitieSi. 

42, „ Sea Fisheries., 

46. ,, Court of Session (Scotland). 
104. Weights and Measures— Supplementary Return. 

110. Queen Anne's Bounty ^Account. 

111. India and Abyssinia — Return. 

118. Metropolitan Improvements— Statement. 

Delivered on Srd March, 1868. 
38. Bill— Lee River Conservancy. 
115. Army (Manufacturing Establii&hments) — Return of Annual 

Accounts 
117. Metropolis Turnpike Roads— Forty-second Report. 

119. Trade and Navigation Accounts (31st January, 1868). 

Delivered on i'h March, 1868. 
88. National Debt (Savings Banks and Friendly Societies, &c.)— 

Accounts. 
Schools Inquiry— Report of the Commissioners, Vol. I. 

Delivered on Gth March, 1868. 
46. Bill-Court of Justiciary (Sootland). 
Abyssinia— Table of Contents (corrected copy). 
Fisheries (Great Britain and France)— Convention. 



fiximU, 



From Coinmi$Honers of PaientslJOumalfJUHrch 6. 
Grants OF Frovisignal Protection. 
Aeronautical apparatus— 568— J. Hullett. 
Animal and vejrotable substances, boiling— 472 — J. Smith. 
Bpbbins-552— R. P. Faucheux. 
Bookbinding — till— L. Pococfc, jun. 
Boots, &c.— 93-J. II. Gl^w, 
Boots, .fee— 507— R. H. Rimes. 
'Boots, &c.— 601-E. J. Nicoll and T. M. Ablett. 
Boots, tfec, rotary heel for— 527— J. Cronier. 
Bricks, comjiresscd— 541 — H. Chamberlain. 
Brushes— 582— M. A. F. Mennons. 
Chimney pots —585 —J. Wheatley. 

Cigars— 569— J. G. Tatters, W. Keeble, and B. Newbery. 
Coal, &c., cutting— 600— S. Firth. 
Commode-pots— 588— A. De Metz. 

Dress and jewellery, fastenings for articles of — 597 — W. H. Ryland. 
Electric conductors, &c., insulating— 535— W. Perkins and G. Q. 

Tandy. 
Electro-magnetic apparatus— 647— A. V. Newton. 
Engines, packing for steam— 555— G. P. Dodge. 
Excreta, &□., collecting and disinfecting human — 566 — P. N. Goux, 
Fabrics, elastic— 609 — J. Macintosh and W. Boggett. 
Fabrics, material for manufacturing felted, &c. — 613 — A. M. Clark. 
Fire-arms, breech-loading— 534— C. E. Brooman. 
Fire plugs, &c., indicating the position and supply of— 678— L. M, 

Becker. 
Fluids, measuring— 410— C. Brakell. 
Furnace doors— 649— F. Mittonette. 
Furnaces— 567— J. H. Johnson. 
Furnaces— 594— A. V. Newton. 
Gas— 576— G. Davies. 
Gas— 611— W. E. Newton. 

Glass lamp and gas trlobes, &c, — 617 — H. Defries., 
Gloves, (fcc, fastenings for— 593— J. Needham. 
Grain, cleaning — 544— R. Blezard. 

Grain, washing and drying— 580— W. Thompson and T, Stather. 
Hats, &c., ventilating— 625— J. and W. Dobbs. 
Horses' shoes, &c. — 551— W. Edwards. 
Iron, &C., treating spent oxide of— 596— B. E. R. Newlauds. 
Irons, finished — 547— W. and J. Cooke. 
Keirs-543— T. Beeley. 

Kilns, &c., for making bricks— 528— W. R. Lake. 
Lockets, &c.— 562— W. Myers. 
Locks— 651— W. and J. Dowell. 
Looms— 530— R. Butterworth. 
Looms— 531— R. Baguley. 
Looms— 584— T. and J. R. Bury. 

Lubricators— 563— P. Bauer, J. Johnson, and W. Jones. 
Lubricators — 587 — W. Wilson. 

Manure, converting bones, &c., into — 645 — W. E, Gedge. 
Meat, preserving— 590— J. McCall. 
Metal cylinders, Ac, polishing, &c.— 642— J. Higginbotham and L. 

Moore. 
Miaes, &c., ventilating — 557 — J. G. Jones. 
Nails— 603— R. Heathfield. 
Nails for cabinet work- 2988— W. E. Gedge. 
Omnibus conductors, &c., apparatus for indicating the amount of 

money received by— 502— G. A. F. Eichbaum. 
Omnibuses. Ac, registering the number of persons entering into and 

on 681— H. Walmsley and T. W. Taylor. 
Paper, preparing wood for the manufacture of — 633— C. Pieper. 
Pigs, singeing off the hairs, Ac, of— 675— R. Fennellyand P. Renny; 
Piles, pillars, Ac, wrought-iron and steel— 591— C. J. Galloway. 



Planing machines— 623— E. Hutchinson. 

Plants in conservatories, Ac, watering— 473— A. F. Bayford. 

'Printing machines - 607— P, H. Hancock and J, P. Rrench. 

Pumps— 471— H. S. Barron. 

Pumps— 646— J. Kirkland. 

:Pamps— 613— G. S. Draoopnlo. 

Railway carriages, signalling in— 495— D. Elland. 

Railway carriages, Ac, coupling and unaoUipUiig — 559— J. Lord. 

Railway raUs, fa3tening'-537— J. and J. Thompson. 

Reaping machines— 635— C. Pieper. 

Reaping machines, Ac— 686— A. V. Newton. 

Saws, hand-550— W. H. Steel. 

Sewing machines— 549— J. J. Kine. 

Sewing machines— 558— W. S. Guinness. 

Sewing threads, treating— 539— W. Weild. 

Sheep, Ac, shearing and clipping— 573 — W. R. Lake. 

Ships, compositions for coating the bottoms of— 3028— J. de Silva. 

Ships of war, batteries for— 639— G. C. Mackrow. 

Ships, Ac, propellers for — 695— J. J. Aston, 

Signalling apparatus— 599— W". R. Lake. 

Signals by pneumatic pressure, transmitting —516 — J. Leetch. 

Skirts, hoop— 621— E. T. Hughes. 

Smoke, consuming— 546— E. Wright. 

Steam-enti;ine counters or registering machines — 456 — T. Smith.. 

Stone, artificial~615— R., J. J., and L. R. Bodmer. 

Stone, dressing, Ac. — 302 — J. D. Brunton. 

Stoves, portable— 532 — J. and J. Hinks. 

Taps— 572— 6. Davies. 

Teeth, artificial— 536— W. E Newton, 

Tobacco -637 —A. M. Birchall. 

Trade marks, Ac, producing— 540— W. Betts. 

Tramway rails- 570— T. A. L. Muiray. 

Type forms, supplying with various coloured inks for each impression 

— 592— W. R. Lake, 
Umbrella and walking-stick combined— 56«— P. H* Renauiti 
Umbrellas and parasols— 693— F. Sangster. 
Valves, india-rubber— 554— G. P. Dodge. 
Valves, Ac— 577— G. A. Bridgett. 

Vegetable extract for culinary purposes— 533— A. M. Clark. 
Vegetable fibre, preparing— 605— J. W. Watts. 
Wheels and tyres— 560— L. B. Joseph. 

Yarn, sizeing— 583— T. Altham, J. Clark, and S. Ridehalgh. 
Yarns, washing- 629— J. McLeod. 

Inventions with Complete Spkoifioations Filed. 
Gas purifiers, Ac, centre valves for— 658— C. C. and W. T. Walker. 
Pianofortes, pedals and damping apparatus for— 653 — F. Wlrth. 
Water-closets, Ac— 674-J. G. Stiddei-. 

Patents Sealed, 



2533. 


S. Smith. 


2756. E. P. Alexander. 


2538. 


J. Bayleyft T. Bayley, jun. 


2761. J. L. Field. 


2544. 


E. J. C. Welch. 


2865. W. E. Newton. 


2559. 


J. H. Brown. 


2981. J. L. Norton. 


2564. 


J. Rae. 


3013. E. Carter. 


2667. 


J. Pottle. 


3305. H. James and E. Drewett 


2530. 


W. F. Cooke. 


3389. C. Alblsser. 


2584. 


J. Penin. 


3467. W. A. Herring. 


2607. 


J. A. McKean. 


3490. J. Beatty. 


2663. 


W. E. Newton. 


3712. J. Novikow. 


2693. 


B. Wilson and J. Nuttall. 


80. T. Greenwood. 


2703. 


G. H, J. Simmons. 


198. W. E. Lake. 
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Fatehts 


Sealed. 


2314. 


A. McDougall. 


2637. J. G. Willans. 


2438. 


G. Haseltine. 


2641. W. Potts. 


2683. 


J. Wilderspin. 


2724. J. E. H. Andrew. 


2691. 


J. Eeid. 


2728. A. M. Clark. 


2595. 


J. M. Napier. 


2760. L DinQOCk. 


2696. 


S. Dalton. 


2779. W. B. Lake. 


2597. 


W. Whitehead. 


2788. G. Mellor. 


2598. 


H. A. Bonneville. 


3003. G. J- Qunther. 


2602. 


H. A. Bordin. 


3092. W. Cooke and W. Francis 


2603. 


R. Canham. 


3207. J. D. Scally. 


2609. 


G. P. Bradbury and T. 


3302. W. G. Mclvor. 




Chadwick. 


33. W. H. Atkinson. 


2621. 


A. M. Clark. 


179. H. A. Bonneville. 


2623. 
Pi 


W. W. Burdon. 


184. J. Davidson. 


ITENTS ON WHICH THE SlAMF 


DUTT OP £60 HAS BEEN PAID. 


685. 


S. Chatwood. 


636. L. Perkins. 


697. 


D. and J. Manwell. 


637. A. E. A. Aubert and G. E. 


617. 


A. Akeroyd. 


M. Gerard. 


669. 


V. Delperdange. 


642. F. Tolhausen. 


608. 


H. Taylor. 


660. J. T. Harris. 


616. 


W. E. Newton. 


665. W. D. Allen. 


639. 


W. Clark. 


718. L. Gantert. 


668. 


G. F. Ansell. 


648. J. Shanks. 


699. 


J. Atkins. 


659. W. Clark. 


619. 


0. F. Varley. 


662. E. G. Fisher. 


748. 


B. Lawrence. 


790. E. J. Gatlihg, 



Patents on which the Stamp Dutv or £100 has been Pbd. 
669. H. A. Silver and H. Griffin. | 604. J. Hirst, Jan., and J. Hol- 
I lingworth. 



